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PURPOSE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 



The 1963-66 study of "The Teaching of Reading In the Elementary 
Grades” was sponsored by the Minneapolis Citizens Committee on 
Public Education (CCPE) under the direction of Its Curriculum 
Committee, one of several committees studying school problems. 

CCPE, now In Its thirty-second year. Is a non-partisan, lay, 
fact-finding group with leadership representing a broad segment 
of the community. Its membership is composed of representatives 
of more than one hundred community groups and an equal number of 
Individuals who have demonstrated an active Interest In public 
education. 

As outlined in Its by-laws. Its basic purposes are to: 

1. Collect, study and disseminate Information 
concerning the public schools; 

2. Encourage continuing community recognition 
of the prime Importance of public education 
in our democracy; 

3 . Coordinate the work of the member organiza- 
tions on behalf of the public schools; 

4. Work for the strengthening of the public 
schools . 

To accomplish its objectives, the Committee secures information, 
issues factual material, and studies and discusses school prob- 
lems. This study of ”The Teaching of Reading in the Elementary 
Grades” Is an example of one of its studies. Over the years, 

CCPE has Issued many reports on school administration, curriculum, 
school finance and construction, and elementary school libraries. 
Like its predecessors, this new report is the result of extensive 
and Intensive study. 

The Committee was founded in 1934 by the Minneapolis Council of 
Parent-Teachers, Inc., the League of Women Voters, and the 
Minneapolis Branch, American Association of University Women. 
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COMPOSITION AND CHARACTER OF THE CURRICULUM COMMITTEE 



Approximately thirty-two persons took part in this study of 
"The Teaching of Reading”. These people represented a cross- 
section of Minneapolis citizens including representatives of 
member groups of CCPE. They also represented such diversified 
occupations as homemakers, business executives, attorneys, 
scientists, retired teachers, classroom teachers from both public 
and private schools, and school administrators. 

Although they had different points of view, they were united in 
a common concern for public education and in their belief that 
the Importance of learning to read is the most basic of all edu- 
cation skills. 
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WHY A STUDY OP READING? 



Never before in history has there been a greater obligation on the 
part of all nations to encourage their youth to utilize intellectual 
capacity to the fullest. The amount of actual information, scienti- 
fic and otherwise, available in the world doubled in the period from 
1700 to 1900. It doubled again between 1900 and 1950. By i960 it 
had doubled once again. Thus, the amount of recorded knowledge in 
the world is doubling once every ten years. There is little reason 
to believe that the rate of increase will not accelerate. 

It has been estimated^^ that by the year 2000 we shall need one 
scientific technician for every forty people in the United States. 
Most assuredly we shall need at least as many social scientists. 
Computers, automation, conquest of the atom and the desire to conquer 
space have made our twentieth century society one in which knowledge 
and trained Intelligence are becoming the basic tools of progress. 
Indeed, automation is rendering unskilled labor obsolete. 

Basic to the accumulation and utilization of the knowledge demanded 

by our new age is communication; critical among communication skills 
is reading. 

The question, ”What is reading?” is widely discussed. The mechanl- 
cal decoding of letters into the speech sounds and subsequently the 
words they represent is certainly reading. But this very statement 
brings forth immediately an important question. What about under- 
standing and insight as functions of reading? What about reading as 
a creative process? What about reading as a source of pleasure‘s As 
a means for self-fulfillment? 

The teaching of reading is not the simple matter it was ”ln the good 
old days" which many of us in middle age regard so fondly. The con- 
cept of universal education, although well understood and basic to 
^erlcan democracy, was still not fully implemented in ”the good old 
days” . The child who had not learned to read by the sixth grade 
went largely unnoticed because he did not have to continue his educa- 
tion. Today, in contrast, almost every school needs three readine: 
programs : ® 

a. A developmental program for all students. 

b. A continuing remedial program for the student who has not pro- 
gressed at an acceptable rate. 

c. A sophisticated program including speed reading, rapid compre- 
hension techniques and enriched reading content for the child 
capable of utilizing such a program. 



*Brown, Bonner and Weir, ”The Next Hundred Years", New York, The 
Viking Press, 1957, p. 120. 
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These points and a great many more emerged during 1962-63 when the 
Citizens Committee devoted its season’s program to the problems of 
communications curriculum. It became obvious that certain members 
of the Citizens Committee wanted to delve further into these prob= 
lems. On May 8 , 1963, accordingly, an initial meeting was held to 
form a subcommittee for intensive study. Interest was high, and a 
program for the study of the teaching of elementary reading as an 
integral part of the communications curriculum of the public school 
system was undertaken. 
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OUR OBJECTIVES 



What can a lay group hope to accomplish by studying the highly 
technical subject of the teaching of reading? There are literally 
tens of thousands of publications on this subject, varying from 
short articles to lengthy textbooks. There are numerous authori- 
ties on the subject and there is by no means a community of think- 
ing among these authorities. Indeed, their terminology is far from 
consistent. Our Committee sifted through much of this material and 
decided on the following objectives: 

A. To gain an understanding of the various methods which are used 
for the teaching of reading. This involves an understanding of 
the mechanics of the method, its advantages and limitations and 
its scope of applicability. Important also is an understanding 
of the means by which the method may be evaluated. 

B. To gain an understanding of the problems associated with the 
teaching of reading and particularly with the problems which 
are peculiar to our times. 

C. To gain an understanding of what is important in the teaching 
of reading in addition to methods. These factors include the 
training and capabilities of the teacher; the background, emo- 
tional make-up and intellectual capacity of the student; the 
socio-economic level of the community as it relates to both 

the student and to school facilities and a large number of other 
contributing but less critical factors. 

D. To gain an understanding of the specific methods used in the 
teaching of reading in the Minneapolis schools. 

E. To provide a corps of laymen -- the members of the Curriculum^ 
Committee -- with some insight into the problems associated with 
the teaching of reading. This ’’corps’* can provide a bridge be- 
tween the professional educator and the layman-parent who fre- 
quently is confused about the entire problem of reading, parti- 
cularly as it relates to his own child. 

p. To publish a report of the Committee »s study which will include 
the conclusions which have evolved. 
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SUMMARY 



To achieve its objectives, the Committee made use of three ap- 
proaches; reading and study by individual members; reports by mem- 
bers to the Committee; reports by outside authorities. The Commit- 
tee held twenty-three meetings, all of which were well attended and 
characterized by vigorous discussion. 

These three approaches provided the Committee members with a wealth 
of material from which to gain knowledge and on which to base a re- 
port. It was initially decided that the report would describe the 
important approaches to the teaching of reading but would not at- 
tempt to include all the possible approaches which have been sug- 
gested. Although there was keen interest in the teaching of reading 
in the Minneapolis school system, it was decided that the bulk of 
the discussion would not relate specifically to Minneapolis, but 
that one section of the report would be included on the Minneapolis 
situation. 

The various portions of the report were written by individual mem- 
bers, and special meetings were devoted to a discussion of the ob- 
jectives, the summary, the resume and the conclusions. 
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V 

ACHIEVEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 



The Committee *s first four objectives dealt with understandings 
concerning: 

A. Various methods used In the teaching of reading. 

B. Problems associated with reading. 

C. Other Important factors mentioned In the listing of objectives. 

D. Methods used In the Minneapolis Public Schools. 

We believe that we have, to some extent, attained these objectives. 
Following Is a list of our more Important understandings : 

Objective A - Methods 

1. There Is no single method of teaching reading which may be de- 
scribed as "best". 

2. The reading process comprises: 

(a) Word recognition through a variety of means including 
phonics, total word recognition, word structure and con- 
text . 

(b) Getting and giving meaning. 

(c) Personal response. 

(d) Interest and appreciation. 

3. Many respected author j, ties, with sometimes divergent views on 
the teaching of reading, are contributing to the available know- 
ledge about children and how they learn, about new techniques 
and their results and about new administrative practices, 

4. New approaches and experimental programs are providing fresh In- 
sights about the learning process. 

Objective B - Problems 

1. Children vary widely in their experiences, abilities, emotional 
stability, physical health, maturity and Interests. 

2. Because of unequal home and community opportunities, standard- 
ized tests cannot give an adequate measurement of children* s 
abilities. 

3. In large classes, adequate attention cannot be given to Indivi- 
dual differences. 
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4. There are too few psychologists and psychiatrists available for 
early diagnosis of children »s difficulties. 

5. Pew schools have remedial classes. Only the most seriously re- 
tarded in reading attend these and frequently at some distance 
from their home school. Diagnosis of reading difficulties is 
frequently delayed unduly. 

6. School library and classroom collections are inadequately sup- 
plied with the variety and quality of material needed to supple- 
ment and enrich classroom Instruction for every reading level. 

7. Textbooks are frequently not geared to the needs of children. 

8. Many teachers are not adequately prepared by teacher-training 
institutions and in-service courses for the teaching of reading. 1 

Objective C - Other Factors 

1. The teacher is the most influential factor in the child* s suc- 
cess or failure. 

2. Good curriculum materials and teaching guides are of vital im- 
portance. 

3* The quality, variety and supply of reading materials influence 
motivation, understanding, learning, reading habits and continu- 
ing interest in reading. 

4. Reading is a skill, the development of which should be the con- 
cern of teachers in all content areas. 

Objective D - The Minneapolis Public Schools 

Since the understandings listed above relate in general to all 
school systems, no additional statement is necessary here. One sec- 
tion of the report is devoted to the teaching of reading in the 
Minneapolis Public Schools. 

Objective E 

To provide a corps of laymen with some insight into the problems as- 
sociated with the teaching of reading, which can serve as a bridge 
between the professional educator and the layman-parent. 

This objective we have, to some extent, achieved through the publi- 
cation of this report. 
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A RESUME OP THE REPORT 



The above statement of objectives points out that reading is the 
mechanical decoding of letters or letter combinations into the words 
they represent, coupled with understanding and the less tangible 
factors of insight, creativity, pleasure and self-development . 

Basic to reading, it goes without saying, is the technical aspect 
of word recognition or word decoding. If the decoding is accom- 
plished by "sounding out” each letter or letter combination, the 
technique Involved is termed phonics . If, on the other hand, the 
decoding is accomplished by recognition of the entire word, the 
technique has been termed trivially ” look-say” or more properly 
whole word recognition . Word structure and context make important 
contributions to both of these decoding procedures. 

The popular press has long referred to decoding by phonics and by 
whole word recognition as "methods” for the teaching of reading. 

More accurately, they comprise that portion of the method which re- 
lates to the decoding of words. Educators hasten to add that no 
method for the teaching of reading makes use of either technique 
exclusively. A method based primarily on phonics must necessarily 
make use of word recognition for translation of words like "thought”. 
Correspondingly, the most avid supporters of whole word recognition 
agree that "disestabllshmentarianlsm” is best converted from its 
print symbol into its oral counterpart by "sounding out”. And a 
student may quickly realize that both techniques are valuable when 
he is confronted with the word, "cataphoresis” . 

The terminology is complicated by the fact that the technical litera- 
ture does indeed refer to a phonic method for the initial teaching 
of reading. Although this method relies to a large extent on 
"sounding out" for that portion of it dealing with print symbol de- 
coding, its proponents certainly do not exclude whole word recogni- 
tion. The method for the teaching of reading which relies to a 
large degree on whole word recognition for the translation process 
is the one which makes use of modern basal readers and accompanying 
materials. This method is frequently termed, for the sake of con- 
venience, the basal method. Such terminology, however, is inaccu- 
rate since the term, basal, refers simply to a correlated series 
of textbooks and teaching aids rather than to a method for teaching. 
The basal texts, widely used in the elementary grades of the Minnea- 
polis public schools, rely heavily on whole word recognition, al- 
though they are sufficiently flexible so that phonics may also be 
introduced. 

The Committee, accordingly, has examined the phonic and whole word 
recognition methods for the teaching of reading. It has also ex- 
amined the initial teaching alphabet approach which is basically 
phonic, the language experience approach which involves primarily 
although not exclusively whole word recognition, the linguistic 
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approach which primarily phonic, the Individualized approach 
which Is eclectic, and programmed learning which Is largely a 
phonic approach. 

Every educator stresses the Importance of the frustrating problem 
of Individual differences among children. Our Committee examined 
this critical phase of the teaching of reading by way of a series 
of topics on the disadvantaged child, the gifted child, reading 
readiness, parent readiness and remedial reading. The latter sub- 
ject was examined primarily as It relates to the Minneapolis situa- 
tion. Most educators agree that the Individual differences of a 
child lead to a greater disparity In performance than do differ- 
ences In the teaching approaches. Closely related and equally im- 
portant Is the teacher ts capabilities to meet the needs of the 
child. Important research on these factors Is under way and Is 
described In Dr. Bond»s lecture, reproduced In Appendix B. 

Teacher training, both pre-service and In-service, Is an Important 
aspect of this problem. It Is one, however, that lends Itself to 
very little analysis by a committee. Thus, we can only recognize 
the problem and call attention to Its critical nature. 

Very Important Is the question of how reading Is taught in the 
Minneapolis Public School System. The Committee devoted several 
sessions to this Important problem, the results of which are sum- 
marized In a major section of this report. 

Finally, Included In the appendices of this report are summaries 
of talks by three authorities on the teaching of reading^ Dr. Guy 
Bond, Dr. Theodore Clymer and Miss Mildred Carlson. Their re- 
marks captured the spirit of the Committee * s need so well that It 
was felt Important to Include the details of their comments. 

Highlights of the report follow. It Is Important to point out 
that the Individual sections represent primarily the thinking of 
their authors. ^ The sections of the report entitled Objectives, 
Summary, Resume , and Conclusions represent a consensus oi* thinking 
of* the entire Committee . 



THE PHONIC METHOD 



Phonetics Is the science of speech sounds and the symbols by which 
they are shown In writing and printing. All methods for teaching 
reading Involve the use of phonics, that Is, the association of 
letters or combinations of letters with their appropriate speech 
sounds. The various methods for teaching reading differ in how 
and when phonics Is taught. Phonics may be taught synthetically 
or analytically: 
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Synthetic Approach (Phonic Method ) 

1. The child learns the sounds of individual letters and letter 
combinations usually before he learns to read. 

2. When the child meets an unfamiliar word, he synthesizes, or 
sounds out, the sounds that make up the word. 

Analytic Approach (Word Recognition Method ) 

1. The child develops a vocabulary of words he knov^rs by sight. 

He does this while learning to read. 

2. The child eventually analyzes the words for their sounds. 

Proponents of the phonic method point out that the ability to 
"sound out” a word gives the child tremendous power. The number 
of words he knows is not limited by his ability to recognize them. 
Once he achieves the skill of sounding out words, he very soon 
substitutes word recognition of his own accord. Advocates of the 
phonic method feel that use of this method helps the child become 
an independent reader sooner and that his reading comprehension 
certainly is improved when he is able to recognize new words 
readily. There is also evidence to suggest that use of the phonic 
method tends to Improve spelling. 

The adversaries of phonics, on the other hand, point out that 
English is only 85 per cent phonetic and that many of the common 
Anglo-Saxon words are highly irregular. Thus, most phonetic gen- 
eralizations work less than half the time. They also bellev'^ that 
the whole word recognition method fosters greater comprehension 
than the phonic method. 



THE TEACHING OF READING THROUGH THE USE OP BASAL READERS 



As indicated above, the popular press tends to equate the "look- 
say” or whole word recognition method for the teaching of reading 
with the use of basal readers. Actually, basal readers are simply 
a correlated, graded series of textbooks which may encompass any 
system for teaching reading. With many modern basal texts, how- 
ever, such as those used in the Minneapolis Public School system, 
the teaching starts with "sight words” which become the basis for 
the development of reading skills according to the child *s capa- 
bilities. 



The primary objective of this basal reading approach is to stimu- 
late the child »s interest, to teach him to think critically and to 
develop broad understanding. 
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Opponents of the system, which relies heavily on whole word rec- 
ognition in the initial teaching experience, point out that many 
children subjected to it have not learned to read properly. Pro- 
ponents of the system point out that this is not the fault of the 
system; it is the inability of the child himself who would have 
difficulty learning to read under any system. The problem has be- 
come more severe as school populations have Increased. 



THE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 



Linguistics, a philosophy applied to all phases of communications, 
places heavy emphasis on the nature, utility and functioning of 
language. When applied to reading. It attempts to Introduce the 
concept of function at a very early stage. Thus, the child is 
taught about sentence structux'e, paragraph structure and intona- 
tion, while at the same time he is taught reading, utilizing pri- 
marily the phonic approach. 



THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET APPROACH 



This interesting approach expands the English alphabet to 44 
characters and assigns a specific and unique sound to each one of 
these. This alphabet overcomes one of the Important arguments 
against the validity of the phonic method for teaching reading — 
namely, that our language is not completely phonetic and that many 
letters have several sounds. After the child learns to read using 
the initial teaching alphabet, he is Introduced to the regular al- 
phabet. At this time word recognition Is introduced. 

The proponents of the system point with pride to the speed with 
which children learn to read. The opponents of the system point 
out that the initial teaching alphabet approach, like the phonic 
method, does not foster understanding because of its emphasis on 
mechanics. Proponents state that it produces free, self-expressive 
children who can write creatively at an early age. There is also 
concern about whether the transition from the initial teaching al- 
phabet to the regular alphabet can be accomplished without a set- 
back in the child *s ability to read. 



THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 



This approach recognizes and capitalizes on the inter-relationship 
of all the communication skills -- speaking, listening-viewing, 
reading and writing. The children literally write their own text- 
books by recounting their own experiences. Before the boys and 
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girls are able to write independently, the teacher records these 
experiences as they are dictated by the children. A reading voca- 
bulary is built, largely by whole word recognition, as children 
make the connection between spoken and written language. Since 
words have individual and personal connotation, they are learned 
rapidly. 



This method places great demands on the teacher and Is most suc- 
cessful if class size is small. 



THE PROGRAMMED READING APPROACH 



Basic to programmed reading is a concept found in all programmed 
learning — namely, that the learner has access to answers so that 
he can check his own results. Only after he has learned a given 
fact does he tackle the next one. Thus, the method places strong 
emphasis on reading readiness. Phonics are involved primarily; 
accordingly, the vocabulary words have a high degree of phonetic 
regularity. At the same time, they are words that are meaningful 
to children. 



Basically, then, this system is a combination of the phonic method 
with the so-called programmed approach to learning. The important 
point in the programming of learning is that the student does not 
go on to step two until he has satisfied both himself and his 
teacher that he has mastered the material in step one. This means, 
of course, that students must work independently. For this reason, 
the contribution of the teacher who must check the child* s progress 
assumes great importance. 



THE INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH 



The Individualized approach, like the programmed approach, makes 
little attempt to teach the child in a group. Rather, the child 
is allowed to advance at his own pace without the censure or the 
pressure of the group. Both the basal readers and the various 
phonic methods are utilized. It is the important task of the 
teacher to analyze a child *s needs so that he may be given the 
type of material which best satisfies these needs. The indivi- 
dualized approach to the teaching of reading places Important em- 
phasis on the role of the teacher as well as on the need for a 
large variety of materials. 



READING READINESS 



No method for the teaching of reading is effective unless the child 
is ready to learn to read. There are many factors involved in 
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developing a readiness for reading, some of which Include the 
child »s Inherent Intelligence, his emotional make-up, his home 
environment and his experiences, as well as his motor, percep- 
tual and linguistic development. The positive aspects of these 
factors combined with the careful guiding hand of a kindergarten 
teacher can prepare a child for formal reading experience In the 
first grade. 

It Is an Interesting point that reading readiness does not stop 
once the child starts to learn to read. Reading readiness Is a 
continuing function throughout the grades. Intended to prepare 
the child for continually greater achievements In the reading 
area. 



PARENT READINESS 



I An Interesting concept relative to the ability of the child to 

I learn to read Is the contribution which the parent makes to the 

I child’s readiness. This may be called ’’Parent Readiness” and 

I Involves the parent’s contribution to the child’s emotional and 

I physical health and to experiences which encourage the child to 

read. 



1 THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD 

i 

I A child may be disadvantaged because of physical disability, 

I mental retardation, emotional disturbance or simply because his 

I cultural experiences are not on a par with those of his class- 

i mates. 



I There Is no one best way to teach reading to disadvantaged child- 

ren. In this respect disadvantaged children differ little from 
I the general group In that one way of teaching reading Is not ade- 

j quate for all Its members. The problem Is frequently amplified, 

I however, for the disadvantaged child because of his different pace 

I or style of learning or. In certain Instances, because of his 

I lesser ability to learn. Accordingly, a critical factor for the 

I disadvantaged child Is the teacher, who must have sufficient 

j training and perception to determine what the child’s needs are 

{ and to choose an approach to the teaching of reading which will 

I allow him to achieve within his own frame of reference. 

i 

I Critical also In the teaching of the disadvantaged child Is the 

I need to diagnose his problem very early before he piles one fall- 

j ure upon the other. Each time he falls the learning of reading 

I becomes more difficult. Early diagnosis and Individual treatment 

1 lead to a better adjusted, happier child who will. In all llke- 

i llhood, learn to read at least to some extent. 
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DYSLEXIA -- READING DISABILITY WITH NEUROLOGICAL INVOLVEMENT* 



A special type of disadvantaged child is one whose reading disa- 
bility results from neurological dysfunction of the central 
nervous system. This problem, termed dyslexia, has been recog- 
nized only recently, and knowledge about it is not widely dis- 
seminated. 

Identification of this h^indicap is often difficult because it has 
no single set of ’’telltale” symptoms nor gross evidence of neuro- 
logical defects such as tnat found in disorders of the peripheral 
nervous system,. Significant clues are available for clinical 
diagnosis, however, in the young dyslexic child whose perceptual, 
linguistic, motor, and/or social skills often exhibit developmen- 
tal retardations. During the pre-school and early school years, 
these children often appear ’’immature”. Awkwardness, hyperacti- 
vity, poor left-right discrimination, left-handedness and a his- 
tory of delayed or erratic speech development are frequent symp- 
toms in these children who are usually boys. 

Their reading symptoms characteristically show a high degree of 
reversals, omissions, translocations and condensations of letters 
or sounds in their words which persist well beyond the normal 
period when beginning readers make these errors. 

It is not a static condition; many of the ’’immaturities” are 
overcome or compensated with Increasing age, but valuable diag- 
nostic clues are available in many cases in the child's ’’ugly” 
handwriting, poor language expression and bizarre spelling, es- 
pecially in work written to dictation rather than in a spelling 
test . 

Quite naturally, prolonged frustration in an area so vital to the 
self-concept of a school-age child leads to emotional problems. 
Unfortunately, these often become so predominant in the older child 
that the primary cause, dyslexia, is completely overlooked. Thus, 
treatment, as close to first grade as possible, is considered es- 
sential by authorities in order to avoid emotional Involvement, 
inaccurate diagnosis and the limitations on Intellectual growth 
caused by poor reading ability. In addition, there is Increasing 
evidence that better results are achieved more easily with younger 
children. 

Correct diagnosis of the problem is a crucial first step for ob- 
taining the special techniques of teaching that are adapted to 



*A detailed report on dyslexia has been written by Mrs. Kathryn 
Bo Gehring. Because Mrs. Gehring's presentation is so extensive 
and so technical in nature, it is not Included in the body of 
this report. It is, however, available on request as a special 
report to anyone who is interested. 
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SDeclflc, individual needs of dyslexic children. Thus, 

IntLsive training in the decoding mechanics in order to estab- 
UsrcorrecrsSund- symbol relationships. Most remediation which 
is successful with dyslexics Includes: 



Initial use of the multisensory approach which 

concurrent activities of seeing, hearing, and wrm 

as a means of involving as many sensory pathways of learning 

as possible. 



Tmnroved sensory discrimination through exaggerated perceptual 
cues such as coLr, "selective listening" or tracing of large 

letters. 



3 . 



Learning by generalizations such as t-r^ecosnize 

rather than learning by rote memory since ab^ity to _ecognl 

visual-auditory relationships spontaneously is poor. 



A supportive relationship with an understanding teacher. 



In addition, an increasing number of „^th 

preventive "educational therapy" for the 

developmental retardations (symptoms related to reading 

ties) is the most effective attack on the whole problem of reading 

retardation. 



Prospects for overcoming the Ccmore- 

are not good in most school systems at the present /j’^Tudlna; 
hensive diagnostic testing by psychologists, 

neurologists) and reading specialists is generally avalla 

and is usuallv delayed because of school policies rela«^ed ^o rem 
d?L reading (The^^majorlty of children with 

not referred for study until they are being consiaered for remedial 
■ppadinff classes ) Often these children are not tested until at 
least the latter part of the third grade. Even in ®he 

which are fortunate enough to have i „ie„cles 

successful translation of information about 

into appropriate instructional techniques is dependent 

number of trained specialists in reading, fhe^nollcles 

materials for a wide range of teaching 

of admission to remedial reading classes. enougn 

openings for those who could profit from remedial help. 



The most basic educational problem associated with 
the necessity for a vast amount of additional research so h 
accurate ’’educational prescriptions” can become possible, Then, 
hopefully, trial-and-error teaching will not be necessary ® 
determine which method, which sensory 

exaggerated perceptual cues should be used with an individual 
child. 
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REMEDIAL READING IN THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Because the subject of remedial reading is such a broad one, it 

was decided to study it primarily in relationship to the Minnea- | 

polis Public School system. 

Remedial reading instruction in the Minneapolis Public Schools is 
available after the second or third grade for poor readers whose 
IQ scores are above 90. These intelligence scores are obtained j 

primarily from group tests which are known to penalize poor | 

readers. Children with the greatest learning potential are ne- 
cessarily given priority because of a shortage of remedial classes. j 

Reading centers are located throughout the Minneapolis elementary j 

schools so that each center services four to six adjoining ele- 
mentary school districts. For this reason, some children have 
transportation problems despite the school* s policy of furnishing | 

bus tokens for those who need them. j 

Administration figures for an average Minneapolis junior high 
school indicate that 20 per cent of the entering seventh grade 
students with IQ*s above 90 are retarded in reading to the extent 
of two or more years. At the seventh grade level special train- 
ing is available for many of these students. The special reading 
classes are usually substituted for English] less frequently for 
social sciences, art or science. There appears to be a desire on 
the part of remedial reading teachers to attack the problem prior 
to the seventh grade. 

Minneapolis is particularly fortunate to have a well-designed 
program for children with unusual learning disabilities. This pro- 
gram provides small classes, individual tutoring, home-bound in- 
struction and tutoring for certain psychiatric institutions and 
hospitals. The program makes use of resource teachers, individual 
tutors, school social workers, school psychologists and special 
teachers who are trained to work with children with learning disa- 
bilities. Most of these children are referred for testing, inter- 
estingly enough, because of reading problems. There is a need for 
expanded testing. 



THE GIFTED CHILD 



The gifted child is practically always characterized by high level 
reading ability. This presents to the school an important obliga- 
tion of making sure that the gifted child’s capabilities are uti- 
lized to the greatest possible extent. One approach is to enrich 
the curriculum in the classroom. A second approach is to provide 
special classes for gifted children. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of these approaches are discussed in the report. It is an 
interesting point that the individualized reading approach can be 
especially useful for gifted children. 







Certain problems may be associated with the gifted child such as 
his overdependence on memorization as a substitute for the mastery 
of reading skills. The gifted child may have difficulty, strangely 
enough. In developing good reading comprehension. Thus, there 
are some gifted children whose emotional or physical problems pre- 
vent them from achieving. These children usually respond rapidly 
to remedial help. 

The premitim placed on high-level achievement In the modern world 
has provided the school with an unusually critical challenge to 
develop to the fullest the capabilities of the gifted child. 



THE READING PROGRAM IN THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



In the Minneapolis Public Schools, the teacher may select the | 

plan which she feels will best meet the needs of the learner. The i 

most widely used approach, however. Is the one employing the basal 
reader. Other approaches found in the Minneapolis system include 
language experience and self- selection or Individualized methods. 

A teacher may combine methods and approaches and use several during ^ 
a school year. Words-ln-color, the multilevel Instruction program 
of Science Research Association Laboratories and programmed mate- 
rials are being used experimentally In several schools. 

The initial approach to the teaching of reading Is through the 
childrenis own recorded experiences. The children thus learn I 

to recognize many words before their Introduction to readers. In- 
struction in phonics Is gradual and continuous through the elemen- 
tary grades. Other means of word recognition are also taught. ^ 

The program Is planned to develop comprehension, study skills, 
literary appreciation and personal Interest. 

To guide teachers, whatever approach may be used, extensive currl- 1 

cul-um materials are published, outlining principles, psychological 
characteristics of children, effects of variations In background i 

and ability and specific skills and understandings to be developed. 
Illustrative lessons are included to assist the teacher in her 
planning . 

i 
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CONCLUSIONS 



RELATIVE TO THE SCHOOL: 



The Committee heai-tily endorses the Impressive research programs 
under way on the problems associated with reading. 

The Committee feels that continuing emphasis, in Minneapolis as 
well as nationally, should be placed on experimental plans which 
are carefully conceived, supervised and evaluated. 

The Committee’s study has indicated that there is a large number 
of students who do not learn to read satisfactorily and who re- 
quire remedial Instruction. In the meetings of the Committee this 
point was raised more often than any other single subject. The 
Committee feels that reading instruction vfould be more satisfac- 
tory if sufficient funds were available to provide for; 

A. The expansion of services for early diagnosis and treatment 
of reading dlffici:ilties. Careful examination should be made 
of existing testing techniques and timing of the administra- 
tion of tests. The Committee was particularly concerned 
about IQ tests, the results of which seem to depend at present 
to a large degree on the child’s ability to read. 

B. Remedial centers or remedial reading facilities at all 
schools . 

C. Smaller classes. 

D. Expanded library facilities in all schools. 

E. Tuition-free summer schools for all children who can benefit 
from them. 

P, In-service programs for all teachers, including closed- 
circuit T.V. training programs. 

G. Financial aid to teachers for study. 

H. More resource teachers at all grade levels Including senior 
high schools. 

I. Teacher aides for assistance with routine procedures. 



RELATIVE TO THE LAYlvmN; 



The members of this Curriculum Committee, as well as other inter- 
ested individuals, can help to bridge the gap between professional 
educators and laymen by; 
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A. Reading a variety of books and articles on the teaching of 
reading. 

B. Attending and helping plan P.T.A. and Citizens Cominittee 
on Public Education meetings which deal with the subject. 

The Committee feels that In order to bridge the gap between educa- 
tors and laymen, school systems should make available to parents 
and other laymen materials to aid understanding, possibly in the 
form of summaries of curriculum guides. Such a summary entitled 
”The Reading Program in the Elementary Grades of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools" is Included in this report (see p. 95 ). 



RELATIVE TO THE PARENT; 



The Committee believes that the home can make a valuable contrl- j 

butlon to the child »s progress. Each parent should consider 
seriously his role in the child’s success In learning to read. 

The parent. It goes without saying, must become as knowledgeable 
as possible about the modern methods for the teaching of reading 
and the problems associated with them. At the same time he must 
recognize the responsibility of the educator for delineating the j 

reading program. i 



RELATIVE TO THE TEACHER: 



This Committee, although greatly interested in teacher training, 
did not have time to study this subject. We suggest that teacher 
training may be an appropriate subject for another study committee. 
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IN 1884 AN EDUCATOR WROTE: 

”Teach beginners by a judicious combination of the 
word method, phonic method, and spelling method. 
After learning to call a limited number of words 
at sight, the methods practically run together, 
and the difference is too little apparent that no 
one method need be made a hobby of.” 



John Swett, Methods of Teaching. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1004, p. 123. 
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THE "PHONIC-FIRST" METHOD FOR THE TEACHING OF READING 

by 

Mrs. Arnold E. Anderson 
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THE "PHONETIC-FIRST”* METHOD FOR THE TEACHING OF READING 



Mrs. Arnold E. Anderson 



Phonetics is the science of speech sounds and the symbols by which 
they are shown in writing and printing. Since the first step in 
any method of teaching reading is perception, a student must: 

1. learn to differentiate one written symbol from another. 

2. learn to pronounce these symbols. 

3. learn the meaning of these symbols. 

Every spoken language is a phonetic one. The Phonetic Ideal would 
be a language in which every spoken sound is represented by one 
letter and only one. Only Spanish and Italian approach this ideal. 
Most experts consider the English language to be 85^ phonetic. 

All methods of teaching reading involve the use of phonics — the 
association of letters or combinations of letters with their 
appropriate speech sounds. Phonics also includes understanding 
of the principles that govern the use of letters in words. 

I . THE METHOD 



A total program of phonetic instruction would include the 
following: 

A. Letters of the Alphabet — teach child to recognize the 

letters of the alphabet (both 
upper and lower cases) . 

B. Consonants — teach child the sounds of I5 Easy 

Consonants (b,d,f ,h, J,k,l,m,n,p,r,s,t,v) . 

C. Digraphs — these are groups of two vowels or of two 

consonants which represent a single speech 
sound (ea in head ; ^ in bath) . 

— four digraphs very useful for beginning 

readers are: _ch, and It is im- 

portant that children learn these digraphs as 
single sounds not as a combination of letters 
that can be sounded out separately. 



*The term "Phonetics-first" is Intended to recognize the fact 
that phonetics, per se , cannot comprise the sole technique for 
the teaching of reading. Rather, where phonics are emphasized, 
the child will be introduced to "phonetics-first". 
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D. Blends -- these ara coirmion combinations of consonants often 

seen together at the beginning of a word, in twos 
or threes. They can be taken apart and each let- 
ter sounded separately; thus they are not digraphs. 
Knowledge of the following blends is useful. 

gr fl gl pr fr tr 

bl br sp st spr str 

E. Vowel Sounds -- teach child the short and long sounds of the 

vowels (a, e, o, and u) . 

— teach child that the letter ^ is sometimes 
used as a vowel. 

— teach child the importance of vowels. Every 
word in our language must contain at least 
one vowel. 

P. Phonograms -- these are combinations of a vowel with 1 or 2 

(or in a few cases even 3 ) consonants. There 
are about 100 common phonograms. 

— it is helpful to teach the child to recognize 
these phonograms automatically. It reduces 
the time spent in sounding-out letter by letter. 
The following phonograms occur very frequently: 



Short 


Vowel Phonograms 


Long 


Vowel Phonograms 


an 


en 


on 


ate 


ake 


ite 


it 


ed 


ip 


ear 


ine 


oar 


in 


up 


et 


lie 


air 


ote 


at 


Ig 


og 


ape 


eel 


ade 


ut 


ab 


ill 


ay 


eal 


ope 


un 


od 


ell 


eat 


eep 


oat 


id 


op 


ot 


eet 


eap 


aid 


ag 


ug 


ap 


ape 


ike 


eed 


ing 


ick 


est 


ode 


ide 


ead 


ang 


ack 


end 


eak 


ipe 


ude 


ung 


ock 


ond 


ace 


ane 


ame 


ong 


ust 


and 


ice 


ain 


aim 


inch 


anch 


ench 


ean 


ire 


eem 








een 


age 


earn 








ale 


uge 


une 



Note: The order in which the fii’st six elements in a program 

of phonetic instruction are listed does not necessarily 
mean that these' elements are taught in that order. For 
instance, some systems emphasize teaching vowel sounds 
first . 

More advanced phonetic instructions would include the follow- 
ing: 
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G. Diphthongs — these are speech sounds that change continu- 

I ously from one vowel to another in the same 

[ syllable, often distinguished as; 

1. Proper or Pull Dipthong (oi in oil, ou in 
out , or 3^ in ^ce ) . 

2. Imperfect or Partial Dipthong (as English 
o = pure o + ob ) . 

H. Study of Structural Analysis — prefixes, suffixes, root words 

-- syllabication 

— contractions 

-- hyphenated words 

— compound words 

I. Use of Dictionary — diacritical marks 

— pronunciation aids 



II. GOOD POINTS OP THE SYNTHETIC OR "PHONETICS-PIRST” METHOD 



A. This method encourages independence. With the Basal Method 
the child is dependent on the teacher too long. 

B. Phonics is one of several keys to aid the child to ’’unlock” 

new words. Children should be given all the keys to word j 

recognition from the very beginning. 

C. Teaching of phonetics, from the start, encourages correct i 

pronunciation, improves oral reading, and develops habits of 

close attention to words and word parts which have a favorable 
effect on spelling. 

Discussion of Good Points of ’’Phonetics-Pirst” Method 

I 

Points A. and C. encourage early independence of the reader j 

and improve his basic skills. 

The chief advantage of the ’’Phonetics-Pirst” Method is that 

it encourages and aids the child to become an independent 

reader much earlier. Por example, if a child knows the 15 

Easy Consonants, a few digraphs, and the one hundred Common j 

Phonograms, it is possible for him to read, write , and spell 

over seven hundred words without memorizing them. Contrast 

this with a Basal Reading Program that has a goal of teaching j 

a child about 300 sight words by the end of the first year. 

The ’’Phonetics-Pirst” Method encourages the child to think, 

not to guess. A phonetic clue to word recognition is speci- I 

fic, whereas context, configuration, and picture clues are 

not. Using picture or context clues the word daddy could be 

read father . If a child is taught to remember the word 

monkey by a configuration clue (notice the tail on the end 
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of the vjord and relate tail to monkey) he can Just as easily 
identify the word as donkey . 

Relative to point B. children will read better when they have 
all the keys to "unlock" new words. 

Phonics is one of several aids to word recognition. The 
others are context, configuration clues and picture clues, 
syllabication, and dictionary aids. Children will be better 
readers if they are given all the keys to "unlock" words from 
the very beginning. In the minority report of Dr. Conant^s 
Conference of Reading Experts , Mrs. Margaret Greenman said, 
"The more sight words that are introduced before introducing 
phonics, the farther back in the program phonics is pushed. 
Most of the basal readers don’t introduce the children to 
vowels until late in the second grade. They don’t introduce 
the children to syllables, prefixed, or compound words until 
the second or third grade. Because the children aren’t given 
all of the tools with which to make a phonetic analysis of 
a word until the third grade, they still have to memorize 
words by sight during the first three years." 

III. CRITICISM OF THE SYNTHETIC OR "PHONETICS-FIRST" METHOD 



A. English is a relatively non-phonetic language. 

1. Irregularities in the language cause problems for 

y beginning readers. 

2. Phonetic generalizations work less than one-half the 
time. 

3. Phonetic generalizations are not "useful" in relation 
to words contained in basal readers currently in use 
in primary grades. 

B. Comprehension is sacrificed because attention is directed 
to form rather than meaning. 

1. Naming letters does not help the learner to read. 

2. Words, not letters, are the basic units of language. 

3. Letters are abstract and words are not^ therefore, a child 

should learn sight words first. 

Note ; Both methods are criticized in terms of speed, con- 
trolled vocabulary, and amount of drill involved. 

Discussion of Criticism of "Phonetics-First" Method 



Point A. Phonetic Irregularities -- Effectiveness of 
"Phonetics-First" Method. 
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Admittedly, the English language is only 85^ phonetic and 
phonetic generalizations work only about half the time. Pro- 
ponents of phonics feel that the Basal Method overemphasizes 
this problem. Unfortunately, the common Anglo-Saxon words 
most used in everyday speech are among the most phonetically 
difficult and Inconsistent in the language. Basal readers 
draw their vocabulary from the everyday speech of children 
and therefore contain many of the phonetically difficult 
words. For Instance, note the confusion in sounds and spell- 
ings of the letter £, alone or with other vowels, in the fol- 
lowing list of words taken from the primer in a well-known 
series of basal readers s oh, go, look, down, come, for, who, 
you, not, mother, yellow, one, two, work, boat, house, too, 
four, home, toys. The letter o alone,_in^the list given, has 
seven different sounds (o, o, 00, Q, o, u, and u), and in 
the combination with other vowels has three more (00, ou, ol) . 
Of these sounds, all except the short sound, as in not, are 
spelled more than one way. For example, the long sound of o 
is spelled five different ways: oh as in the word oh, o as 

in go, ow as in yellow , oa as in boat , and o - e In^ Tiome . 

Noting these difficulties, one can see why advocates of basal 
reading series have continued to insist that words must be 
learned by sight first, before phonics is Introduced. They 
have advised teachers to teach whole words first, and they 
have advised them not to teach the alphabet, isolated vowels, 
phonograms, or even initial consonants. Almost all the new 
approaches to the teaching of reading attempt to deal with 
this problem (ITA, Words by Color, Linguistic, etc.). Mrs. 
Cyrllla Schlmschock (head of the Schlmschock Tutoring School) 
told a CCPE Curriculum Committee that she thinks the problem 
of phonetic generalizations is overemphasized. She said that 
the majority of children she has tutored adjust very easily 
when a new word does not conform to the expected phonetic rule. 
For Instance, she tells them, ”If the long 1 sound doesn’t 
work, try the short i sound.” They do this very readily. 

Points B. Comprehension sacrificed -- Alphabetical Approach 
does not stress meaning df words. 

Basal readers, by their very nature, are limited in intellec- 
tual challenge. The oral language of children is far ahead 
of the language used in basal readers. To force them to work 
in basal readers for the first three years limits them to 
material below their Intellectual capacity. Dr. Burrell 
says, ”The basal reader is a tool for uniform instruction, 
aimed at the average child. We still have too many schools 
in which the basal reading program of ’twenty minutes in the 
reading circle, forty minutes in the workbook’ is the sole 
diet offered.” 
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Children come to school with a speaking vocabulary variously 
estimated at between five and ten thousand words. They al- 
ready know how to pronounce these words and know their mean- 
ing. Vocabulary is the most Important factor in comprehension. 
It is the teacher* s task to teach children to recognize these 
words In their printed form. Given all the keys to ^unlock 
words from the beginning, children need not be restricted to 
controlled vocabulary material. They can proceed independ- 
ently at a much faster pace. 

Comprehension certainly is improved when new words are 
readily recognized. Knowing phonetic skills will help the 
child do just that. As a child progresses in reading abil- 
ity, he uses phonetic skills without conscious effort; he 
doesntt continue to sound out each word. 

It has been pointed out that people who read rapidly and with 
understanding rarely use phonics at all. Dr. Paul Woodring^ 
Consultant, Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Education, 
thinks the answer Is that phonetics Is more Important during 
the learning of a language than after the language Is learned. 
He states, ”A fast and experienced reader uses phonics only 
when he encounters unfamiliar words. As long as words are 
familiar he dashes, grasping the meaning of words, phrases, 
or whole paragraphs. It would only slow him up If he tried 

to sound out each word. But when he encounters a new word — 

Tllduster, for cxsmplo — h© do6S ri66d a knowledge of phonics . 
You or I can pronounce this word even though we never saw 
it before. But if we did not know phonics we would be just 
as likely to pronounce it Arizona or Mississippi. To the 
small child words in print are unfamiliar and without phonics 
he will be at a total loss except when the teacher is looking 
over his shoulder to pronounce each new word for him. If 

he knows how to sound out words for himself, and if he 

ready knows their meaning from having heard them spoken, his 
learning can proceed ra.pidly when the teacher is not around. 

Critics of phonics would say in regard to Dr. Woodring’s 
ample word, Tllduster, that knowing how to pronounce it sjm 
does not help you to know its meaning. This is true. This 
is such a strange word that both children and most adults 
would have to consult the dictionary to learn its meaning. 
However, most words encountered by elementary school children 
are already in their speaking vocabulary. Meaning of diffi- 
cult words in the content areas (scientific terms, etc.; 
vfould have to be emphasized In order to Improve comprehension 

of the material being read. 
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RELATIONSHIP OP PHONICS TO OTHER METHODS 



Phonics is used in all methods of teaching reading. Therefore, 
the basic question for our concern Is how and when It Is taught 
and how much emphasis Is placed on phonics. Pnonlcs can be 
utilized synthetically or analytically: 

Synthetic Approach — the child learns the sounds of Indi- 
vidual letters and letter combinations 
usually before he learns to read. 

— when the child meets an unfamiliar 
word, he synthesizes, or ” sounds out”, 
the sounds that make up the word. 

Analytic Approach — the child develops a vocabulary of 

words he knows by sight. He does this 
while learning to read. 

— the child eventually analyzes the words 
for their sounds. 

The analytic approach has been favored by reading experts in the 
United States for the past thirty to thirty-five years. It Is 
the basis for the Basal Reading Method (sight or ”look-say”), 
the method most widely used in the Minneapolis Public Schools. 
Children are first taught a sight vocabulary and are encouraged 
to use context clues, picture clues, and configuration (recog- 
nizable word parts or structure) clues to recognize new words. 
Phonetic training Is usually Introduced during the latter half 
of the first grade. This statement from Dr. Guy Bond«s book. 
Teaching the Child to Read , Illustrates the type of Instructions 
given to teachers: ”In developing phonetic ability the teacher 

should be concerned with only those sound elements which are In 
the words comprising the basal vocabulary. Only the most fre- 
quently needed and therefore most useful phonetic elements should 
be developed”. With the Basal Method, work on consonants and 
beginning sounds Is emphasized In second grade and work on vowel 
sounds In third grade. Structural analysis — root words, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, compound words, possesslves, plurals, contrac- 
tions, syllabication — is gradually Introduced in second and 
third grade. Much dictionary work is probably not done until 
the fourth grade. 

Since the publication of Why Johnny Can»t Read in 1955^ there has 
been much criticism and controversy concerning the teaching of 
reading in the United States. The Analytical or Basal Method has 
been replaced in many school systems by the Synthetic or "Phonetics- 
First” Method. With the exception of the Language-Experience 
Method, all other methods or systems of reading instructions de- 
veloped during the last ten years recognize as basic the Synthetic 
or "Phonetics-First” approach to the teaching of reading. The 
most widely used of these new methods are the following: 
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A. ITA — Initial Teaching Alphabet — an alphabet consisting of 

44 characters which approach 
the ideal of a one-to-one 
correspondence between sound 
and symbol. (See page 20) 

B. Words in Color — 47 colors correspond to 47 sounds in our 

language . 

C. Programmed Learning — the Sullivan Programmed Reading material 

is a good example of this method. The 1 

material is produced on 15 different 
levels so that a child can move through j 
these levels at his own rate and compete | 
only with himself. These materials em- j 

phasize phonics — 2 vowels and 6 con- j 

sonants are taught in the first two j 

books. (See page 43 ) j 

D. Linguistic Approach — children are first taught to distinguish 

print symbols. 

— next, regularly spelled vjords are intro- ; 
duced — fat, cat, bat, etc. 

— then, irregularly spelled words are i 

introduced. (See page 17) ! 

E. Phono -Visual — this is a multi-sensory approach, and phonetics 

is taught from the beginning. 

V. EVALUATION OP SYNTHETIC OR "PHONETICS-FIRST” METHOD IN COMPARISON 
WITH THE ANALYTIC OR BASAL METHOD 

Dr. Donald Durrell, nationally-known reading expert and chairman 
of the National Study of First-Grade Reading sponsored by the 
U, S. Office of Education, states the case for the "Phonetics- 
First" Method of teaching reading in the September, 1964, issue 
of Atlantic Monthly . Dr. Durrell thinks that the most significant 
element in the teaching of reading involves teaching students the 
names of the letters of the alphabet and then making them aware 
of the separate sounds in the words they hear and speak. He 
feels that children will learn to read better, whatever materials 
are used for instruction, if they first know the letter names and 
word sounds. He says, "Since all letter names, except h and w, 
contain their letter names plus an extraneous vowel, children who 
know letter names have only a short step to letter sounds." Dr. 

Durrell realizes that some children have extreme difficulty in 
distinguishing sounds. These children should have special ear- 
training in addition to regular phonetic instruction. 
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Discussion of Criticism of Both Methods 



As has been previously stated, both the "Phonetics-First” Method 
and the Basal Method have been criticized in terms of speed, con- 
trolled vocabulary, and the amount of drill involved, 

Ao Speed 

1, Children may actually learn to read sooner by the Basal 
Method, but the niimber of words recognized is limited , 

2, Knowledge of phonetic skills taught first may slow the 
process of reading whole words at the start of instruc- 
tion, but once these skills are learned they enable the 
child to catch up and surpass the reading vocabulary of 
children who are taught by the Basal Method. 

B. Controlled Vocabulary 

lo Basal readers have a carefully controlled vocabulary in- 
troducing about 300 new sight words each year, 

2. "Phonetics-First” materials may emphasize phonetically 
regular words at first — bat, hat, cat, etc. But child- 
ren proceed to work with a much larger vocabulary as 
soon as some phonetic skills are learned, 

C. Drill 

1. Any method of instruction Involves drill or practice in 
the mechanics of that method. 

2. With the Basal Method drill is centered on sight work rec 
ognltion, 

3. With the "Phonetics-First” Method drill would be concen- 
trated on letter names and sounds, phonograms, digraphs, 
and blends. 



IN MY OPINION — 



..ophonetics should not be considered in isolation but as one 
part of a total program of reading instruction, I feel, as I sus- 
pect the above discussion Indicates, that phonetics should be 
taught from the very beginning in all methods of reading instruc- 
tion, I am encouraged by the many new approaches to the teaching 
of reading that emphasize phonics-first (ITA, Linguistic, Words 
by Color, Programmed Materials, Phono-Visual, etc,). Phonetics 
is taught in Remedial Reading Clinics, I think if we teach 
"Phonetics -First” in all reading programs, we can reduce the num- 
ber of children who need remedial help. 
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I agree with Dr. Guy Bond that the skills of a teacher in anal- ! 

yzing and diagnosing individual student’s problems and her skill 
in adapting methods to solve these problems is more important 
than any single method of teaching reading. Therefore, I think | 

we should be particularly concerned about the amount and type of 
instruction given students in our colleges of education and the 
’’in-service" instruction they receive while they are teaching. 

Many primary grade teachers have not had training in teaching 
phonetic skills or in diagnosing reading difficulties. The em- 
ployment of more reading specialists to work at the primary | 

level would help solve this problem. It is my primary concern 
that children with reading difficulties be identified very early ! 

in their school life and be given help immediately. The sooner 
non-readers are identified and helped the less remedial in- 
struction will be needed. j 

Following is my personal evaluation of the tests currently in use. 

1. Intelligence Tests — Unless given orally, these tests do not 
indicate the true ability of a child with a reading problem. 

2. Achievement Tests — The Iowa Achievement Tests are used in | 

Minneapolis Schools. As a child progresses in school he must 
read well to rate well in these tests. Despite this fact, | 

the bulletin Elementary Reading Program , Minneapolis Public 
Schools, September, 19o3^ says specifically that scores on 
different achievement tests may not be used to make com- 
parisons. I think comparisons of scores of these tests 

given in second, fourth, and sixth grades would help identi- | 

fy children with reading difficulties. 

I 

3. Informal Reading Inventories — These tests are based on I 

material of known difficulty most commonly from a carefully | 

graded series of basal readers. I feel tests based on un- | 

familiar material would prove more indicative of a child’s 

true reading ability. 

4. Standardized Tests — These tests tend to overrate the j 

reading grade level of students. For example, recent re- | 

search by John Emerson Daniel Indicates that Gates’ 

Standardized Tests overrate students by two full years. If 
children learn to read from basal readers written by Dr. 

Gates and then are tested on material obtained in these | 

readers, it seems quite obvious to me that they will rate 
higher than they would on tests containing unfamiliar 
material. Perhaps use of these tests has been one of the j 

primary factors that has encouraged educators to continue 
to say, ’’Children are learning to read well.’’ 

References relating to overestimation of reading ability 

by standardized tests include: John Emerson Daniel, j 

Elementary English ^ October, 1962; Gilbert Schiffman, | 

International Reading Association Yearbook , 1963^ | 

pp. 119-1^2; Gus Plessas, Education , February, 1963 j 

pp. 344-34?; Emmett Betts, Foundation of Reading j 

Instruction , American Book Company , Chapter 21. 
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THE TEACHING OF READING THROUGH THE USE OF BASAL READERS 



Mrs. Marcella Mathews 



The one word most descriptive of the basal reading method is com- 
prehensive. The writers of these books are professors of edu- 
cation, teachers of reading, who have studied and done research 
on how children learn to read. Thus, each lesson developed from 
a story in such a reader includes a comprehensive coverage of 
reading skills. The use of basal readers as the mainstay to 
reading instruction is the approach to reading instruction most 
generally used in schools today, and an effective, structured 
reading program results. 

Proponents of the use of basal readers believe that an adequate 
basal reading program provides the essential prerequisites for 
successful growth in word comprehension, interpretation and all 
aspects of mature reading. The skills taught in these books are 
brought to fruition as the child extends his reading in his 
personal reading and in texts in various content areas. It is 
the firm belief of basal reading experts that the programs they 
have designed afford the springboard for successful applications 
of reading skills in the life-long reading tasks confronting the 
individual. 

I . THE METHOD 



The primary objective in a lesson using a basal text is to 
stimulate children to want to read the story. Discussion of the 
pictures and the experiences of the children builds an antici- 
pation of what they are to read, and prepares them for per- 
ceiving the printed words. Each lesson is carefully developed 
so that motivation, purpose setting and comprehension checks 
can proceed in an orderly way. The method stresses contin- 
uity, sequence and integration in all the phases of in- 
structional practice. 

The teacher using a basic text motivates the child by start- 
ing a lesson with introductory devices that catch his 
attention. The teacher develops skills in word analysis 
including phonics, reviews words already learned and empha- 
sizes the meanings of words. At the proper time ^ new words 
and their meanings are introduced and comprehension of the 
entire story is stressed. As the student progresses he is 
urged to think critically, and at higher grade levels the 
basal method encourages the development of the ability to 
read material of varying content with broad understanding. 

The basal method attempts to adjust the rate of reading to 
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the purpose for reading and involves a mastery of study 
skills such as skimming, summarizing and reviewing while 
developing the ability to know when to use each of these 
approaches in the seeking of information. 



II. DISCUSSION OP THE METHOD 

— — ■ 

fi 

111 

j At the beginning of a school year at first grade level a 

j teacher observes the children to be taught, gives reading 

j readiness tests, informal tests and standard reading tests, 

j Each child is watched and listened to, and carried through 

j a reading readiness program. Soon those who are mature 

I enough are Introduced to the pre-primers from which certain 

I sight words and characters are presented before the books 

1 are put into the hands of the children. Experience charts 

I are developed to teach these sight words, too. The teacher 

j begins to group the children, carrying the more able ones 

I into the beginning of formal reading instruction, while 

i the others are given other kinds of experiences to continue 

j their readiness program. The teacher uses the teacher’s 

I manual which is a rich source of ideas and activities, and 

{ follows an orderly progression of teaching. At an appro- 

I priate tlm'> workbooks are Introduced to supplement the 

j teaching which is being done, and work in these books re- 

i inforces the new learnings in the primers. In addition, 

j the teacher prepares work sheets of her own for further 

I drill. Usually each school system has its own Guide to 

I the Teaching of Reading, and a teacher checks the Manual 

I accompanying the basal text with the Guide, to be certain 

I that the children are being taught the necessary skills. 

tJ 

J 

i 

I Many of the series offer charts, word cards, films and 

J filmstrips to reinforce the teaching skills. A teacher 

j works first of all to motivate a desire to learn to read, 

\ and an anticipation of the story to be read. An equally 

i Important responsibility is to begin auditory training, 

I helping children hear the sounds of letters in words, and 

I then associating the sound with the printed symbol. 

! 

j At the beginning of "^he school year the children are 

1 grouped on the basis of reading ability. The children 

I in each group read materials appropriate to their reading 

I level and proceed Independently of the other groups. 

j Group membership is flexible. A child may move from one 

j group to another if his reading needs can be better met 

I in another group. In addition to the ability grouping, 

I the teacher works with individuals or groups because of 

I a need or Interest. Occasionally the whole class may 

j meet to share a reading experience. 

1 

f 




A reading lesson using a "basal text may proceed similar to the 

following sequence: 

1. Preparation for reading 

- introduce the new vocabulary and give phonetic instruction 

- draw inferences about the story from the title and 
pictures 

- set a purpose for the reading. 

2. Silent reading 

- locate the information 

- may divide the story into small portions or may read 
for designated purposes. 

3. Discussion and purposeful rereading 

- locate specific details to answer questions 

- provide for purposeful oral reading. 

U. Skill building 

- provide practice in word recognition techniques > 
including phonics 

- extend comprehension and study skills 

- extend and enrich vocabulary. 

5. Supplementary activities (related, independent, extended) 

- read additional material related to the content of the 
story or unit in the basal reader 

- use audio-visual materials to extend understandings and 
concepts developed through the basal reader 

- share reading experiences through dramatization, choral 
speaking, creative dramatics, etc. 



III. GOOD POINTS OF THE METHOD 



A. Provides for systematic reading instruction 

- Teachers' manuals are carefully planned to direct 
the teaching in a sequential program of learning. 

B. Provides for teaching a balanced program of reading 
skills, including phonics 
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C. Stimulates reading beyond the basic text to supplement 
experiences read about 

- books related to common child experiences read about 

- a well-rounded selection of reading experiences which 
includes both recreational and work- type reading, 
poetry and prose, factual and fictional content, in- 
formational! and entertaining material. 



IV. OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF BASIC TEXTS 

Content 

- Some authorities feel the basal reader has been overly 
concerned with vocabulary control, thus sacrificing good 
writing style and interest 

- the content could be more challenging to boys 

- the content fails to stretch the child’s mind by exposing 
him to a wider vocabulary, as well as to deeper and wider 
concepts. Most of the negative comments about the lack of 
scope are pointed to the pre-primers and their limited 
content . 

Vocabulary Control 

- The evidence of research would suggest that extreme 
vocabulary control is not necessary except perhaps in the 
very beginning stages of reading, and for those children 
who show very slow growth in sight vocabulary and indepen- 
dent work attack. 



V. AN EVALUATION OP THE METHOD 

”The typical series of modern basal readers is really a com- | 

plete program of learning; it includes much more than just a | 

graded series of reading materials. This program provides 1 

the framework within which the reading skills and abilities 
are introduced and maintained, taking into account the 
developmental levels of children. 

Basal readers are far from a random collection of material. j 

They are planned around centers of interest, themes or units i 

of work. Each skill is introduced when the background of j 

the child should be such that he can learn this skilly | 

efficiently. Each succeeding book of the series provides 1 

new skills at a slightly higher level and also provides for j 

the maintenance of skills previously introduced."^ | 



1. Carrillo, Lawrence - Unit III, Teaching Reading in the Primary 
Grades, December 15, 1964, p. l8; Reading Institute Extension 
Service . 
















Dr. Guy Bond makes this observation about basal readers: 

”A basal reading program is essential for adequate reading 
development because it provides the teacher with a 
sequential organization, a gradual introduction, and a care- 
ful repetition of words, and because it both minimizes the 
possibility of instructional gaps or overemphas's and 
recognizes children’s maturing reading proficiencies. — *— 
The v/riters of this book consider the basal reader to be of 
sufficient importance to constitute the core of the reading 
activities . "2 

Refuting the objection to basic readers because of the lack 
of literary value. Dr. Clymer says, "The content of the 
basal reader is carefully selected to meet the standards of 
both child interest and literary quality. Except for some 
ob/ious problems at the pre-primer level where vocabulary 
is limited, the stories of well-designed basal series fulfill 
the criteria of good literature.-—- The value systems and 
social customs portrayed in primary basal readers have been 
criticized as middle class and therefore not in harmony 
with the background many children bring to school. ¥e may 
ask, ’’What is wrong with middle class values? Is working 
diligently, helping with a family project, caring for pets, 
treating nei^bors, friend and family with kindness and 
respect a poor set of values to develop? ’ We may also ask 
these critics, ’What value systems shall we substitute ? ’ "3 

Dr. Clymer goes on to say, "There are certain dangers in the 
use of basal reading programs: ( 1 ) Uniform application: It 
may be tempting for a teacher to administer a uniform program 
of instruction to all children regardless of need. ( 2 ) Using 
the text as the total program: The basic text cannot be 
considered the entire reading curriculum. ( 3 ) Failure to 
apply insight: Teachers may be hesitant to deviate from the 
suggestions in the manual or alter directions for workbook 
pages. The effective use of basal readers involves pro- 
fessional insight to meet special needs of children . "3 



2 . Bond, Guy, and Wagner, Eva Bond - Teaching the Child to Read, 
p. 29, 30 j The MacMillan Company, New York, i960. 

3 '-'. Clymer, Theodore, The Structured Reading Program j reprinted 
by permission of the author by Albert J. Harris, Readings on 
Reading Instruction , p. 135 ^ David McKay Company, Inc., 

New York, 1963. 
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Perhaps most of the criticism of basal readers relates more 
to their improper and exclusive use than to their inadequacies. 
Most teachers using the basal readers would not limit the 
reading program to the basal reader series. These books would 
be supplemented with library books, periodicals, reference 
materials and audio-visual materials. When a teacher uses 
basal readers, there is no reason why a flexible plan for 
grouping the children cannot be used, moving children from 
group to group, or forming small interest groups for projects 
which come from reading interests. A teacher works con- 
stantly to encourage children to read widely, far beyond the 
day’s assignment in the basal reader, at the same time build- 
ing on the reading skills which had been presented in the 
reading lessons. 

VI. IN MY OPINION — Basal readers are a vitally important tool of 
instruction. The manuals give excellent suggestions for en- 
richment, besides detailing carefully how to introduce basic 
skills. It is true that the very first pre-primer books are 
extremely limited in vocabulary, but the children seem to 
enjoy the situations in which the characters are presented. 

The more able readers quickly move on to reading of higher 
interest, and there are quantities of easy to read supple- 
mentary books a teacher can bring into the classroom, either 
from the school library, the Board of Education, or from the 
Public Library. 

A teacher may use a wide variety of reading materials and 
approaches, planning instruction around the level at which 
the child is reading. In-service meetings are useful to 
keep teachers informed about research on the teaching of 
reading. Summer institutes are valuable to stimulate fresh 
approaches to the teaching of reading. 

The Guide to the Teaching of Reading developed for use in 
the Minneapolis schools identifies the guide lines for our 
developmental reading program. Teachers use basal readers 
and the accompanying manuals to implement this program, at 
the same time accepting the responsibility of broadening 
the reading experiences of children beyond the materials 
presented in these reading books. 
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LINGUISTIC APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF READING 

Mrs. Arnold E. Anderson 



Charles C. Fries, Professor of English and Linguistics, Emeritus, 
at the University of Michigan, defines linguistic _ science as a 
"body of verified and verifiable knowledge concerning the nature 
and functioning of human language. This knowledge is ^ cumulative; 
it builds upon the past and grows constantly. Dr. Fries states 
that linguistics does not have a ready-made, complete, new set of 
teaching devices, plans, or methods to offer. ^What it has to 
offer consists primarily of: (1) a new and different approach 

to evaluating the language achievement of the pupils who are to be 
taught to read; (2) a new and different statement of the process 
and progress of reading achievement in terms of the language 
development of the pupils; (3) a new understanding of the basic 
relation of modern English spelling to the phonetic patterns of 
modern English words. 

I. THE METHOD 

There are three separate divisions to the linguistic approach 

to the teaching of reading: 

A. Reading Instruction -- teach child to distinguish print 

symbols . 

— teach child to read phonetically 
regular words first. 

B. Structural Linguistics -- teach child about sentence 

structure and sequences of 
sentences in paragraphs, 

C. Oral Language — teach child native intonation not just 

pronunc ia t ion . 

— teach child use of diacritical marks from 
the very beginning. 

II. DISCUSSION OF THE METHOD 



A. Reading Instruction 

1. Teach children to distinguish printed symbols. 

2. Teach words that are phonetically regular first — fat, 
sat, cat, etc. 

3. Teach semi- regular words. 

4. Teach irregular words. 
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B. structural Linguistics 



Dr. Pries says that even from the very beginning there should 
be complete meaning responses, not only to words, but to 
words in full sentences, and to these sentences in sequences 
of sentences. To accomplish this understanding, children are 
taught word order and sentence structure. The primary law of 
English grammar is word order. Where a word Is placed In a 
sentence helps determine its meaning. For example: 

The stone hurt her foot. 

The boys will stone the garbage can. 

His silence is like a stone wall. 

The smelt run occurs in April every year. 

That horse will run in the race. 

She has a run in her stocking. 

He had a run of bad luck. 

He caught the ball on the run . 

Children are also taught rules in regard to specific words. 
For Instance, the word the is called a determiner. It must 
always be followed by a noun. This fact is always true in 
our language, so a child can be taught that this Is a rule or 
law of the language. 

C. Oral Language 

Children are given insight into relationships between our 
written and spoken language. They are taught native intona- 
tion not just pronunciation. To accomplish this diacritical 
marks are taught from the very beginning. When students 
write words, for example, they put in the proper marks that 
indicate whether a vowel has a short or long sound. 

Children are taught that punctuation carries meaning. The 
punctuation of vn?iting symbolizes, though imperfectly, the 
intonation, or tone of voice of speech. Intonation is made 
up of three features called stress, pitch , and Juncture i 

Stress is a matter of the loudness or softness with 
which syllables are uttered. 

Pi tch is melody. There are four pitch contrasts: 

Tow, next to low, next to high, and high. 

Juncture is the breaking off or Interrupting of the 
speech according to the structure of the sentence. 
Juncture Involves a lengthening out of a final syllable 
plus possible alterations to the pitch. 

Linguistic experts think that the better a child speaks his 
native language, the better reader he will be. 
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III. COMMENTS AND EVALUATION OF THE LINGUISTIC APPROACH 



Some elements of the Linguistic approach are new and some 
are not. The new elements Include teaching diacritical 
marks and e3.eraents of sentence structure to beginning 
readers. The teaching of phonetically regular words 
first is the same as in a "Phonetlcs-Plrst” Approach, 

The teaching of intonation (stress, pitch, and Juncture) 
is definitely not new, although it has not been taught 
specifically to young children recently, Donald Barr, 
headmaster of the Dalton Schools in New York City, in 
an article "Taught to the Tune of a Hickory Stick” 

(Book Week, January 19, 1965) has pointed this out. 

He says that McGuffeyts Fifth Reader , 1879 Edition, 
contains l8 pages of explanations and exercises devoted 
to stress, pitch, and Juncture very similar to, and 
nearly as subtle as, the analyses of modern linguists. 



IV. IN MY OPINION 



I do not feel qualified to make an evaluation of the 
Linguistic Approach because I have not seen anv re- 
search reports on it yet. Dr. Bond stated that pre- 
liminary reports from the First-Grade Reading Study 
indicate that young children seem to learn to use 
diacritical marks very readily. He made a personal 
comment to the CCPE Curriculum Committee meeting that 
he thought using phonetically regular words did not 
provide the children with very interesting reading 
material, l think this criticism can be answered by 
saying that children can learn phonetically regular 
words faster so their vocabulary is not restricted very 
long. Actually, children may like to work with nonsense 
material and rhyming words as demonstrated by the fact 
that Dr, Seuss* books based on phonetically regular 
words are very popular. 
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THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET 
Mrs. Barbara G. Vlaming 

I. THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET* 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet Is a forty- four character Intro- 
ductory training alphabet designed to facilitate the difficult 
task of learning to read. 

II. DISCUSSION OF THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET 

A. The Alphabet Itself 



For over a century there have been people In English speak- 
ing countries who believed the traditional alphabet and 
spelling of English contain so many complexities and In- 
consistencies that they are a definite causal factor In 
reading disability. Over one hundred years ago Sir Isaac 
Pitman, Inventor of phonetic shorthand, began experi- 
menting with a new alphabet. The experiments culminated 
In the work of Sir Isaac »s grandson. Sir James Pitman, 
who devised an Ingenious forty-four letter alphabet In 
such a way that each character or symbol has only one 
look and sound and each sound has only me spelling. 

With traditional spelling, on the other hand, these forty- 
four sounds can be spelled 2,000 different ways. Since 
this alphabet Is designed to be used as an Initial teach- 
ing medium to be superceded by the traditional alpha- 
bet once the child has gained facility In reading, the 
symbols are similar to or Identical with the symbols 
employed In traditional printed matter. Twenty-four 
symbols are Identical with the letters of our alphabet 
(all except q and x, which sounds are represented In our 
alphabet by other letters) while the others are augmen- 
tations of them (see Figure 1, p. 36 ). 

The proponents of l/t/a believe this system ensures 
speedier progress and greater success In the early stage 
of learning to read because the process has been simpli- 
fied In a number of ways : 

1. Fewer characters have to be learned. Instead of 

learning a small letter "a” and capital "A", the child 
learns that capital letters are formed by enlarging 
the small letter symbol. 




♦In this discussion. Initial Teaching Alphabet will be abbreviated 
i/t/a. The regular alphabet or traditional orthography will be 
designated as t/o. 
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2 . 



Fewer whole word representations have to be learned. 
Dog always looks the same. 



t/o (traditional orthography) 



dog 

Dofic 

DOG 



dog 



3 . 



Less variation in spelling is permitted. With l/t/a, 
sounds are spelled as they look. With traditional spell- 
ing, three basic problems exist; 



(1) 



The same sound is represented by different letters 
or letter combinations: 



a) 



c) o 



£lty - sun 
£em - j[am 

£ as in; go, bow, doe, dough, sew, beau, yeo- 
man, note, boatj 

1 as in; aisle, aye, height, geyser, child, 
Tndlct, lie, sign. Island, choir, guide, buy, 
by, style; 



t/o 



i/t/a 



do 

grew 

two 



group 

moon 

canoe 



die/ 

gru; 

tio> 



gr<ojp 

mift^n 

can(ftJ 



(a) 



The same letter or group of letters represents dif- 
ferent sounds; 



a) £ity - £at 
'bj got - £em 
c) ough as in; 
cough; 



dough, rough, through, cough, hie- 



^/o 


l/t/a 


go 


gee 


do 


^UP 


women 


wimen 


gone 


gon 


one 


wun 



( 3 ) 



There is relatively little relationship between the 
nimiber of phonemes (the smallest meaningful unit of 
sound) and the number of graphemes (letters) in any 
given word. 



chat 



No, of Phonemes 



i/t/a 

chat 
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through 


3 


th r u; 


black 


4 


black 


thought 


3 


thou t 


laughed 


4 


laft 


singer 


5 


si*g er 



4. Left to right sequence is encouraged. In i/t/a the child 
can proceed from left to right and sound out the symbols 
in the order in which they occur. In t/o the child does 
not know the sound value to attach to a letter until he 
notes the particular word pattern, which may create direc- 
tional confusion for the young reader. For example, use 
of the silent ”e" ; 




l/t/ a 



cape 

dive 

home 



cysp 
d*£ V 

hoem 



5* Learning of digraphs (letter combinations) is facilitated, 

A basic problem in traditional print is that a child learns 
to associate certain sounds with letters but then learns 
that when these two letters appear together they represent 
a completely different sound. In i/t/a letter combinations 
are represented by an individual symbol; 





i/t/a 


cat 


cat 


hat 


hat 


chat 


(^Vfb 


which 




thy 




thigh 


thh 



Although there is a much greater consistency between sound 
and symbol in i/t/a than in traditional orthography, there 
are still some inconsistencies in i/t/a which have been 
allowed in order to ease the transition from i/t/a to tra- 
ditional print. A few of these are; 

(1) Wherever double letters are employed in traditional 
print, they are also used in i/t/a. 

(2) Both ”c” and ”k” are employed in i/t/a to represent 
the same sound. 

(3) There are two symbols to represent the beginning sound 
in ’’zinc”. 

(4) The unstressed neutral vowel sound is spelled many 
ways in i/t/a depending on the way it is spelled in 
traditional orthography. 
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Where It Is Taught 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet (referred to as the Augmented 
Roman Alphabet in Britain) was first used in England in the 
fall of 1961. Almost 10,000 British children have been 
taught to read using the new alphabet, and there are plans 
to expand its use greatly. It is being used also in Canada, 
Wales, Australia, Africa, Israel, auid the U.S.S.R. 

Under a $148,000 grant received from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Lehigh University and the Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, school system initiated the first and largest 
school demonstration and evaluation program in the United 
States using l/t/a for reading Instruction. Dr. Albert 
Mazurklewlcz , head of the Reading Clinic, was chosen to ad- 
minister the three-year demonstration, and Dr. Rebecca 
Stewart, director of elementary education in the Bethlehem 
public schools, was named to help coordinate the project, 
l/t/a was started in the fall of 1963 with 15 first grade 
classes, while 30 classes remained v/ith the traditional al- 
phabet. In 1964, 30 classes using l/t/a are being compared 
with 15 in t/o. In the fall of 1965> all Bethlehem first 
grades will have the new alphabet. Bethlehem is considered 
a good place for the test because its schools represent a 
fair cross section of the American public school, with pupils 
from varied so do -cultural backgrounds. A large number of 
” culturally deprived” children were Included in the experi- 
mental group, for it was felt that if l/t/a were as effec- 
tive as suggested by England* s results, these linguistically 
deficient children should be given greater opportunity to 
participate the first year. 

In addition to the study in Bethlehem, l/t/a was Introduced 
in 1963 to some 3,000 pupils in six states, and to 20,000 
pupils in 30 states in 1964. Owatonna and St, Cloud, Minne- 
sota, are among the cities using l/t/a in first grade classes. 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet has been used to some extent 
with older children and adults for remedial reading. Some 
illiterate parents of i/t/a children have learned to read 
fluently after six weeks of evening classes. 

In Uniondale, New York, Dr. Harold Tanyzer, assistant pro- 
fessor of reading and education, Hofstra University, helped 
set up an experimental course for 15 semiliterate teenagers, 
most of whom were troublemakers and potential dropouts. Al- 
though the students had reluctantly agreed to try l/t/a and 
the teacher had grave doubts about the course, the students 
learned the alphabet in 35 minutes. After four months they 
were reading their high school textbooks transcribed into 
i/t/a and soon after began to transfer their new confidence 
and reading skill to the traditional alphabet which once de- 
feated them. 
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In Lompoc, California, an after- school l/t/a class was held 
for ten third-graders # ^se reading ability was a year or 
more below their grade level. They continued to get tradi- 
tional reading lessons in their regular third grade class- 
rooms. In five iaonths every one of them pulled up to grade 
level. 

Enthusiasts have suggested that l/t/a also could be used to 
teach the deaf and people in underdeveloped countries. 

C. Training of Teachers 

The Initial Teaching Alphabet is not a method of teaching, 
although its advocates believe it permits a better use of 
many existing methods and encourages the development of new 
ones. Actually, methods of teaching reading using l/t/a 
have pi’oved very compatable with methods using standard 
orthography. Thus new teachers of l/t/a are not trained in 
a new method of teaching but usually have a two to three 
daj^ workshop session, which Includes learning how to write 
the alphabet and how to spell using i/t/a. Teachers in the 
Bethlehem experiment readily learned the 20 additional sym- 
bols but had some minor difficulty in learning to transcribe 
sounds into print. 

D. How It is Taught 



In Bethlehem, the methodology used emphasizes the decipher- 
ing of the printed code by teaching children to associate 
each of the forty-four symbols with the spoken sound it rep- 
resents. l/t/a workbooks introduce the letters not in their 
regular ABC order but according to the frequency with which 
the sounds occur in words. As the child learns the first 
few letters (a, n, t), he also is taught how to read and 
write the words those letters can form. Simultaneously, 
reading activities that develop thinking skills are stressed 
to insure that children approach reading from the outset as 
a meaning-getting process. Both the experimental and control 
population are using a language arts approach to reading in- 
struction in which writing is used as an aid to reading de- 
velopment. Experience story use is emphasized; wide supple- 
mental reading is encouraged; and variety in the basic material 
for Instruction is promoted. The control population is, 
however, using a basal (see page ff ) program of instruction. 

A check on the l/t/a program in Bethlehem during the fifth 
month showed that a complete freedom to utilize the best 
teaching procedures existed. Experience approach, combined 
with group activity and with Individualized instruction were 
all utilized. 

Books in l/t/a presented a problem at first, but the situa- 
tion has been Improved. In the first British classes, the 
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prevailing controlled-vocai)ulary readers were taken over and 
reproducea, using the new Pitman alphabet. The pace was 

originally written to develop the 
child's sight vocabulary. Since then, John A. Downing, read- 
ing research officer. Institute of Education, University of 
has written a series of five colorful, well-written, 
and attractively printed readers. 



Special reading materials that introduce more words more 
rapidly and use more natural language patterns were prepared 
by Dr. Tanyzer and Dr. Mazurkiewicz and were piiblished by a ' 
new American Company, Initial Teaching Alphabet Publications, 
nc. They also print books in i/t/a for supplementary read- 
ing, though the purchase of these books by parents is rot en- 
couraged.^ According to Dr. Mazurkiewicz, a child who is being 
tplned in the i/t/a program can read traditionally-spelled 

effectively. On completing transition to t/o, 
he should not return to books written in i/t/a. The trans- 

effectively achieved if the child's supplementary 
reading is non-i/t/a material. ^ 



In content and organization the new i/t/a readers have made 

because on several counts they have broken with 
the stereotype of the traditional basic readers. There is 

family in every story, enjoying the pleasant 
^ sunny, prosperous world. Instead, 
each i/t/a reader IS a collection of unrelated stories about 
such unorthodox subjects as piracy, space travel, baseball, 

deep-sea diving, and children's problems 

TW stories with something happening, 

They have plot, suspense, humor, and even pathos - ingredients 
rarely found in traditional first grade readers. However, the 
first two readers use the distorted, unchildlike sentence 

S it climbed" 0 readers. (For example, "up, up. 



In sheer bulk the i/t/a readers outstrip all their predeces- 

through seven provide 100 different stories 

^'557 different words, as compared to 
543 in the Macmillan first grade books and 235 in the Laidlaw 
s©n©s • 



significance is the appearance of dark-skinned child- 
ren in six of the 100 stories. 



E. Transition 



The Initial Teaching Alphabet is based on the notion that if 
an adult can read i/t/a after growing up and using t/o for 
years, the reverse can happen and the child can shift from 
yt/a to t/c. The transfer is made only after the child is 
reading and writing fluently in i/t/a, ideally by the end of 
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In the Bethlehem experiment, transition was begun by a seg- 
ment of the population in the third and fourth month of in- 
sti*uction. Five to eight per cent of pupils in average 
classrooms (middle class populations) were reading t/o ma- 
terials at that time, though instruction was continuing in 
l/t/a materials, indicating that transition was evolving 
naturally. No confusion was evident in such children's 
movement from one medium to the other. 

Trainsition was started formally in April of 1964 by the top 
groups. This phase is concerned with teaching a recognition 
of the most frequent traditional spelling patterns for sounds. 

As such, it is seen to be the beginning of a formal spelling 
program. Teacher reports indicate that 64^ of the good socio- 
economic population were then (and had been for some time) 
reading traditional alphabet library materials on varying 
levels of difficulty. 

P. Research 
— 

A large-scale experiment involving 2,500 four and five year 
olds in 75 primary schools in England was started in Septem- 
ber, 1961. This experimental group was compared with a simi- 
lar group taught reading by conventional methods. Results 
up to March of 1963 (roughly a year and two/thirds of teach- 
ing) Indicate: | 

1. Children using i/t/a progress much more rapidly through 

the basic reading series than do children taught conven- 
tionally. I 

I 

2. As measured by the Neale Analysis of Reading Ability, the 
l/t/a group scored significantly better in reading compre- 
hension and in reading accuracy. 

3. The experimental group scored significantly better on a 

standardized test of word recognition, even though the i 

test was printed in standard orthography and many of the 
children had not had formal instruction in this medium. 

On the Schonell test of word recognition at the beginning 
of the third grade, the average score for the l/t/a pupils | 
was 3^*4 which corresponds to a reading age of 8.4 years. 

On the other hand, pupils who had been taught to read in 

t/o scored, on the average, 24.1 which corresponds to a ; 

reading age of 7.4 years. | 

In Media, Pennsylvania, 26 first-graders began learning to 
read with l/t/a in September, 1963. After finishing their 
first readers they were tested and results showed that the 
lowest scoring i/t/a child did better than the highest scoring 
child from the traditional classes. 
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In the U. S., the largest controlled Investigation Is the 
one In Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. There, using sub-samples 
statistically equivalent In chronological age and I.Q. to 
the major populations. It was found at the end of the fifth 
month of the first grade that almost 58^ of tne i/t/a popu- 
lation achieved the third reader Instructional level or 
higher on the transliterated Botel Word Recognition Inven- 
tory as compared to only 3*8^ of* t;he t/o population which 
achieved third reader Instructional status on the identical 
but t/o form of the Inventory. The median reading achieve- 
ment of the control group was at the primer level. 



In the eighth month of school, reading levels and the degree 
of achievement found In the two populations favored the l/t/a 
groups, as shown below: 



TABLE I 



Instructional Levels of the Total Population 



Reader Level 



i/t/a 

N=451 



t/o 

N=8i4 



3rd 

2nd 

1st 

Primer or below 



24^ 

50.7^ 

l4^ 

11.3 



0^ 

6.1^ 
74 . 4^ 



19. 



Since over 40^ of the experimental population Is made up of 
the group of children usually described as ’’culturally de- 
prived” , a comparison of the achievement of the two groups 
shows a somewhat distorted picture, with the experimental 
population being negatively weighted. 



TABLE II 



Instructional Levels of the Higher Socio-Economic Populations 



Reader Level 



l/t/a 

N=270 



t/o 

N=612 



3rd 

2nd 

1st 

Primer or below 



40^ 

53 . Djo 

l.Vfo 



8.2^ 

81^ 

10.8^ 



Here a greater disparity of achievement In favor of the l/t/a 
population Is seen. Over 93^ of the l/t/a population are 
reading second reader or above material as compared with only 
8.25 of the t/o group. A significantly smaller group of the 
l/t/a children are at the primer or below point, seemingly 
indicating a virtual elimination of the non-reader In the 
l/t/a population. 
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TABLE III 



Instructional Levels of the Low Socio-Economic Populations 



Reader Level 



1/t/a 

N=181 



t/o 

N=202 



2nd 

1st 

Primer or below 



26.5^ 

26.5^ 



54.5^ 

46. 55^ 



I 



1 



Standardized tests In the t/o form were given during the 
ninth month (May) to the ll4 l/t/a children who had made 
the transition and had been In t/o materials for at least 
a week and to ll4 t/o children who were matched on socio- 
economic status, I.Q., sex and age. The results Indicate 
that the l/t/a population by and large are superior to the 
matched group of readers who had received Initial Instruc- 
tion In t/o, as shown In Table IV. 



TABLE IV 



California Reading Test 
Reading Grade Equivalent 



N=114 



t/o 

N=114 



i 



4 and over 

3 

2 

1.5 - 1.9 

1.0 - 1.4 



1 . 

28^ 



56^ 

21^ 

12 ^ 



III. THE GOOD POINTS OP THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET 



1 . 



As evidenced by the research now available, children can 
learn to read more quickly when their beginning reading pro- 
gram Is printed In l/t/a. Reading failures are greatly re- 
duced. 



2 . 



i 



Children develop confidence and a positive attitude toward 
reading and writing because of the consistency of i/t/a. 






3. 



The books used are filled with Interesting stories because 
l/t/a permits more natural language patterns with less repe- 
tition. 



4. 



One of the claims British teachers have made is that behavior 
problems In classes using l/t/a drop dramatically because 
of the elimination of frustration In learning to read and 
Increased success In reading. (Because of this claim, per- 
sonality effects are being studied longitudinally In the 
Bethlehem experiment . ) 
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5. One very definite result of l/t/a ^'/hlch can be yeen Is better 
writing. 

6. Teachers report vastly Increased ability to spell common 
words . 

7. Reading performance by l/t/a taught children In t/o, post- 
transition, as measured by standardized tests Is significantly 
better than that developed by children taught by similar pro- 
cedures but In which the medium Is t/o. 

8. Children In i/t/a appear to develop superior sounding tech- 
niques and are very proficient In phonics after a short time. 
To the extent to which our traditional orthography Is consist- 
ent at least, this should serve them In good stead throughout 
their reading life. 

9. Sometimes Improvement of speech defects is a natural by- 
product of i/t/a. It acts as a visual guide in developing 
ear acuity and improving certain speech defects. For example, 
a boy who had not been helped by speech therapists noticed 
one day In an i/t/a class that he was writing ”das di en” when 
others were writing ”that»s the end”. He improved his own 
speech gradually without any help, 

10. Teachers report that l/t/a children develop independent work 
habits much earlier than usual, appear to have better test- 
taking ability because of improved work habits, have a 
greater capacity for work, appear to be more self-motivated 
in learning situations, and show a greater enthusiasm for 
books. 



THE POSSIBLE DRAWBACKS OF THE INITIAL TEACHING ALPHABET 

The faults of l/t/a are more In the nature of questions or cau- 
tions: 

1. The l/t/a assumes that the nature of the sound-symbol rela- 
tionships in English Is a primary cause of reading disability. 

2. The use of i/t/a may tend to focus attention on the medium, 
the alphabet or written code, rather than on teaching method. 
There is still a great deal more to know about how to teach 
reading and we must not short-circuit interest and research 
in this area of the total field of reading instruction. 

3. There may be a tendency on the part of teachers and especially 
parents to view l/t/a as a panacea for all of our reading ills. 

4. Teachers are going to have to resist the temptation to over- 
emphasize the sounding approach to word recognition. 
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5. How much of the success of l/t/a may be attributed to the 
Hawthorne effect (the enthusiasm of parents, teachers, pupils 
and all concerned for a new program or experiment)? 

6. Is transition to t/o truly successful and what are the long- 
range effects of initial instruction in l/t/a? 

7. V/hat is the effect on the child who has been led to believe 
that the language he is going to read bears consistent rela- 
tionships between sound and symbol only to find out that it 
is very inconsistent? 



V. DISCUSSION OF THE GO OD POINTS AND DRAWBACKS OF THE INITIAL 
TEACHING ALMABET 

The i/t/a has won enthusiastic approval in some quarters while 
raising questions in others. Attitudes toward it range from very 
©nthusiastlc through interested but cautious to frankly skepti- 
cal . 

Nhen Dr. Rebecca Stewart, supervisor of the Bethlehem program, 
was asked if she had found any disadvantages, she answered, I 
keep expecting some disadvantages to crop up. I*ve been teaching 
too long to expect miracles, but so far I have found no handi- 
caps. The children learn to read faster. Some begin to shift 
over to reading traditional English by December. They write 
freely. By the end of the school year most of them have shifted 
over to traditional English. Many entering second grade are al- 
ready reading at third and fourth grade level. If there is a 
flaw in i/t/a, I have yet to find it.” 

As far as research is concerned, it is generally agreed that it 
is too soon to draw definite conclusions. At this time, the re- 
sults of the Lehigh-Bethlehem experiment are available for only 
the first year and of the British only for the first three years. 
However, results of available research, both in the United States 
and Britain, definitely indicate that children do learn to read 
more quickly and that the number of reading failures are greatly 

reduced. 

Many believe that early confidence in learning to read and write 
is important. It is argued that the inconsistencies of the 
English language cause some children to become bewildered and 
discouraged and to remain nonreaders all their lives. Others 
learn very slowly. The child is first told repeatedly that print 
runs from left to right. Then he sounds out his letters from 
left to right, only to run into silent »e”, for example, which 
forces him to go back and correct his pronunciation: Kit . . .Klt-e . 

After a few of these contradictions, he often has to be coaxed 
to try unfamiliar words. Every letter in our alphabet, from 
”a” in ’’head” to ”z” in ’’rendezvous” is sometimes silent. Thus 
the child is confronted with a silent letter when he has barely 
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letter sounds like. Most children survive 

ouI!v and^arfenf"^®',.'’f little defeatniri- 

droD out^n? t apt to dodge writing, flinch from reading and 

belief that S°hi^h f®^they can. There is a wide-spread 

first grade wWp created back in the 

g ade, where their attitudes toward study were formed. 

Unive?sltv'^Tl^rerfr^®''rS? librarian. Bowling Green (Ohio) State 
ve’-sltv studied at che i/t/a workshop at Lehigh Uni- 

versity. She wrote xn the Wilson Library Bulletin "T earning 

Plclon*^ ^L^fteM^rt® child approaches with lus- 

preJuSice Lcfut ^ ^"‘1 thoroughly natural 

because before he can read at all, he Is forced to 

drudgery \erelv°to arbitrary period of 

or*’a'comMnation®o/sevo™ configuration {look, find^ and trace) 

n of several methods v/hlch is the usual procedure. 

^^bllnff®fa^i“i?? pass, Vtfiiie the child acquires his 

s£tr 

and to "which he attrlbutP^^i i already cognizant 
to sympathize with him i^hif L"!ie°? ?harhfSrbe1n°duped!" 

L^praLSed®in^?hI“?%??®n®m ^”5 meaningful to the child, 
the bllinnlL read^rfS ^ Teaching Alphabet, devised to make 

estingf" ^ ® reader's task more consistent, logical, and inter- 

and Dr'^^Guv^Rond^^p Professor of Elementary Education, 

UnlvLkty^of Education, College of Education, 

Readlno- Pm Presently working on the First Grade 

(lee pfgf Education. 

Bond Lve studieranrvilited thfl/t^ • Dykstra and 

We were ptci ,h 5?“ ^islted the i/t/a classes in Bethlehem. 

guest speaker- ft^t-f-° ^^kstra and Dr. Bond as the 

It Dvkstra two of our Curricula Committee meetings. 

on'th^*^Plrst rr«l»°S Initial Teaching Alphabet and D?. Bond 
i/t/a aa iraiT Reading Project, which involves a study of 

reading approaches to and methods of teachLg 

colonel yacht laugh enough Gila 
clns?lLncles™f^'’alS?'’® realized the in- 
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I 

j The one thing on which there is general agreement is that i/t/a 

j produces a large number of free^ self-expressive first grade 

I writers, some of whom start writing creatively in the second 

I month of school. In Bethlehem, 95^ of the i/t/a children were 

I writing in first grade. The children *s free, uninhibited compo- 

j sltions often gave a special insight into their personalities, 

I which prompted Dr. Gordon Barclay of New York»s Rockland State 

i Hospital to undertake a three and one-half year study of i/t/a 

I and emotionally disturbed children. 



There is some question regarding improved spelling ability of 
l/t/a children. Teachers report that l/t/a children spell better, 
very likely due to the awareness of sound and symbol which these 
children have. In the Bethlehem experiment. Informal spelling 
achievement tests Indicated that the l/t/a trained group was ex- 
periencing high success (86^ accuracy) on words spelled the same 
in l/t/a and t/o, although they had not had formal instruction 
or study. This compared favorably with the 65^ accuracy of a 
similar population who had learned only t/o spallings. However, 
when the Il4 l/t/a children who had made the transition to t/o 
were tested along with the ll4 matched children in the t/o group, 
there existed no significant difference in the t/o spelling 
ability of the two groups. 

Although reading performance by l/t/a children, post-transition, 
as measured by standardized tests is significantly better, the 
aimount of research data is limited. Dr. Dykstra pointed out that 
perhaps the comparison between the two groups of ll4 students 
tested in the Bethlehem experiment is not a valid one. The ll4 
l/t/a students are undoubtedly the best readers at the end of 
the first grade as evidenced by the fact that they made the 
transition to traditional print. On the other hand, the ll4 
readers taught by t/o are matched on the basis of I.Q., socio- 
economic status, sex, and age, but may not have been the best t/o 
readers. Therefore, it appears that the best readers from the 
i/t/a population are being compared to a group from the t/o 
population similar in many respects but not necessarily the best 
readers from the group. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that the l/t/a group had been in t/o for only a short time and 
may have been somewhat at a disadvantage in being tested in a 
t/o standardized test at this early date, as Dr. Mazurklewicz 
pointed out. 

The l/t/a assumes that the nature of the sound- symbol relation- 
ship in English is a primary cause of reading disability. How- 
ever, no one claims it is the only one. Sir James Pitman be- 
lieves that our alphabet unnecessarily compounds Johnny *s diffi- 
culties in learning to read. Dr. Albert Mazurklewicz, director 
of the Lehlgh-Bethlehem study, stated as one of his tentative 
conclusions at the end of the first year of the study that ” tra- 
ditional spelling of English is a significant source of difficulty 
in beginning reading though not the only factor in reading re- 
tardation." Dr. Donald Durrell of Boston University, one of the 
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best-known reading specialists in the country, predicts, "It 
will be forgotten in ten years. The i/t/a people make the as- 
sumption that children »s chief reading difficulties come from 
our language *s variations in spelling and sound. The assumption 
is unwarranted. Actually, reading problems can grow from hund- 
reds of causes.” 

John A. Downing, University of London researcher in charge of 
the British i/t/a project, has written a book on the problem of 
beginning readers called Two Bee or Not To Be, the Augmented 
Roman Alphabet . In answer to the question, ”ls there“any evidence 
bhat spelling irregularities do cause reading failure?”, Mr. 

Downing states, "Most of the actual evidence against the tradi- 
tional alphabet and spelling of English as a medium of teaching 
reading has come from the attempts of educationists to replace 
its allegedly hampering inconsistencies with a simplified code 
for beginners. . .They have felt that, because reading consists 
basically of deciphering a code, this skill might best be de- 
veloped by starting the young beginner on a simple systematic 
code, and then, when he can do this rapidly and confidently, he 
should move on to the more complex code used in the traditional 
spelling of English. Reports of astonishing successes have re- 
sulted from the various attempts made during the past 120 years...”. 

Many educators warn against regarding i/t/a as the panacea for 
all our reading ills, despite its apparent success. Dr. Dykstra 
pointed out that some languages are represented in writing much 
more consistently than English and in some cases almost completely 
consistently, but children who use these languages do not find 
learning to read a simple tasko The disabled reader has not dis- 
appeared from the scene in countries in which these languages are 
used. However, these countries apparently have fewer nonreaders. 
William D. Boutwell, vice president and acting editor of 
Scholastic Magazine , was excited and convinced by visiting i/t/a 
classes in Bethlehem and in England. When he visited a Utrecht 
University education professor, he told of the new alphabet and 
its apparent success. The professor was not surprised. ”In 
Netherlands,” he said, "children learn to read in about three 
months. This is what happens in most countries where spelling 
accurately represents word sounds.” 

Dr. Dykstra believes that teachers are going to have to resist 
the temptation to over^imphasize the sounding approach to word 
recognition. With a consisbent code which makes it possible to 
sound out every word, it»s only natural that teachers encourage 
children to sound out new words. There may also be a temptation 
to limit repetition of words in reading materials and to limit 
practice on rapid recognition techniques. Just as we expect 
children to progress from counting two plus two on their fingers, 
we must insist that children learn to recognize coirimon words on 
sight and not unlock them anew every time they appear in print. 

Dr. Bond noticed when he visited l/t/a classes that there are 
mere word by word readers and the children are somewhat more ana- 
lytical, but points out that this may not hold over. 
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The big question in the minds of most people Is: How well will 

these children read and spell after they leave 1/t/a behind? 



John Doming said at S^rracuse University in the summer of 1964, 
It Is too early to know for sure.” At that time his classroom 
testing had been undei- way two years. Dr. Mazurkiewlcz was far 
more optj^ilstlc after six months with the l/t/a. "The transfer 
from 1/t/a spelling to traditional spelling Is not so difficult 
as It seems," he said. "Forty per cent of the words children 
learn In first grade are spelled phonetically In traditional 
letters: Sot, In, very, and milk, for example. In many 

o hers the Pitman symbol Is quite similar to the traditional 
letter, " 
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Nancy Larrlck, former president of the International Reading 
Association and well-knom writer about children and their educa- 

"Although early tests indicate that children taught 
with 1/t/a are reading far better than those using the tradl- 
tional alphabet, we don*t know yet how well l/t/a-taught children 
will unlearn the Pitman symbols and convert to the peculiarities 
of conventional English spelling. We don ft know Aether as 
adults they will read more easily than their neighbors. Nor do 
we know whether children from less privileged homes will come 
genuinely successful readers. We do know that the 
effectiveness of any teaching materials depends In large part on 
the skill of the teacher in helping each child as an individual. 
The Initial Teaching Alphabet Is no different." 



Dr. Warren G. Cutts, reading specialist for the U. S. Office of 
Education, says, "This is a very Interesting thing, but we don»t 
know yet what the long-range effect will be. Many new methods of 
teaching have been tried through the years, and most have proved 
disappointing. l am very much in favor of this experiment, but 
I say, »Let»s take a closer look.* We don»t know yet whether 
there will be any residual effect on the child from using the 
1/t/a alphabet. Only time will tell." 

After enumerating the pros and cons of l/t/a In his talk to our 
committee. Dr. Dykstra concluded: "It seems imperative that we 

view l/t/a objectively. On the one hand we must resist the 
temptation to write it off as Just another fad. The startling 
success of the program both In England and the U. S. certainly 
warrants our taking a longer look at what it has to offer. On 
the other hand, there is no reason for viewing l/t/a as the 
panacea, the cure-all. It appears safe to make the prediction 
that some children will encounter difficulty in learning to read 
even with a consistent alphabet. However, If further experimen- 
tation adds additional evidence that the use of l/t/a will de- 
crease the number of unfortunate youngsters who fail to learn how 
to read or write, then it is certainly essential that teachers 
and school adniinistrators everywhere become familiar with this 
exciting new approach to the teaching of beginning reading." 
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IN MY OPINION — 

I have tried to present the facts and the various arguments, pro 
and con, regarding l/z/a., Reading and studying about this new 
approach to reading has been fasclnatlneg, and I, personally, 
have been left with a feeling of interest in and enthusiasm for 
it. It appears to me that the Pitman alphabet may prove to be 
a true breakthrough in the attempt to solve some of the problems 
of the beginning reader. However, I agree with Dr, Dykstra and 
the many others who believe that it is too early to come to de- 
finite conclusions regarding i/t/a. It will be years before the 
first children to learn i/t/a can be followed through their 
schooling to adulthood. The testing and comparison of larger 
numbers of children over a longer period of time should give us 
a clearer picture of the effectiveness of i/t/a. However, its 
apparent success would seem to warrant continued use of 1/t/a 
until the results of research and study can be evaluated. 
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THE LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE APPROACH 



Mrs. Mary Jane S. Hlgley 
SUMMARY OF OBJECTIVES AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Language Experience Approach recognizes the related- 
ness and interdependence of the communications skills of 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Based on the 
child* s personal experiences and on his ability to think 
and reason and relate, these skills are developed simul- 
taneously. 

There is no question here as to the relative place of word 
recognition and comprehension. Thinking is an essential 
part of each attempt at communication, and the words which 
the child uses are those which already have meaning for him. 
As Sylvia Ashton-Warnerl states so well in her book. 

Teacher , the ”key vocabulary,” l.e., the vocabulary which 
finally ” launches the child Into reading”, consists of 
words which have emotional significance for the individual. 
David H. Russell3 expresses the same opinion by recog- 
nizing that thinking cannot be purely intellectual, but 
always contains personal and emotional factors. 

Most children, when they come to school, are able to 
communicate verbally, at least to some extent; they have 
learned to say the words needed to fulfill their needs. 
Capitalizing on this asset, the kindergarten teacher en- 
courages boys and girls to express themselves through 
speaking as well as through painting and drawing. Common 
experiences related to the on-going program of the class- 
room, as well as Individual experiences, in and out of 
school, furnish the "subject matter” for this communi- 
cation. Listening to stories read and told by the teacher 
is still another way of broadening experiences. 

Throughout the primary grades, boys and girls are con- 
tinually encouraged to express themselves, first through 
various art media and through speaking, later through 
dictated stories, and still later through writing. 

Using his own experiences, his feelings and emotions, his 
hopes and aspirations, the child creates a major part of 
his own reading materials. Motivation becomes less of a 
problem, because the child is talking, reading, and writing 
about, and listening to, things which are a3 ready Important 
to him. Also, he learns early In his school experience 
that all language, whether written or spoken. Is a means 
of comjnunicatlng ideas. His ideas, he finds, are important 
to other people -- the wor ds he speaks can be written down 
and read by other people. His paintings and drawings are 
an Integral part of these reading materials. 



II. 
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In the primary grades, the teacher gives the child many oppor- 
tunities to produce drawings and paintings which reflect his 
own interests and are a result of his thinking. He also is 
encouraged to talk about his pictures, sometimes with the 
whole class, sometimes in a small group, and sometimes with 
just one other individual. From this oral expression, the 

extract a phrase or a sentence summarizing the 
child s ideas. This story", in the child* s own language, is 
recorded for the child in his presence. 



As she writes the stories, the teacher may call attention to 
j letter formation, capitalization and puncuation, relationship 

I of beginning sounds to the symbols she writes, and to the 

I repetition of common sounds and words. As they watch and talk 

I informally, the children are being helped to see that whatever 

i they say can be symbolized through the "magic" letters of the 

I alphabet. 

I 

I Through these experiences, the child begins to recognize his 
I own language in print, to see similarities between his language 
and t .3 language of others, and to recognize, at sight, words 
I “IS speaking and listening vocabulary. 

I 

I effort is made to preserve the child *s own style, as in 

I the following story from a first grade child: 

I 

s II 

I The chickens cannot swallow the water. They have 

I to put their heads back to get it down to their 

I tummy. They got wobbly noises." 

If development of logic is evident, too, in the dictated 

I stories, as in this example: 



Anna was feeling the eggs to see if they were cold 
or hot. If they were cold they were laid that morning. 

If they were hot they were just laid. Anna said they 
were cold. We knew they were laid that morning." 

Often the teacher binds several of these stories into books 
which may be used in follow-up activities. These classroom- 
producGd books arG usually thG mosb popular choicGs for 
independent reading and may be used also for small groups for 
instructional purposes. As soon as they are 3ble, children are 
encouraged to copy simple stories of their own. 

During the time when the child is not working with the teacher, 

engage in a variety of possible independent 
activities. The use of materials such as paint, crayons, and 
clay allows the child to express himself freely, away from the 
restrictions of a limited vocabulary. 
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The teacher is constantly on the alert for the time when each 
child is ready to begin writing his own stories. Often a child 
will say, "I can write it myself". When this "self --commitment" 
is made, the teacher makes every attempt to help the child plan 
his work and acquire the skills he needs to carry out the plan. 
Charts and word lists are planned cooperatively to help him 
with his spelling and to increase his vocabulary. Through these 
charts and lists, boys and girls learn to recognize frequently 
used words, as well as words needed for specific kinds of writing. 

Books are used continually by the teacher to enrich the back- 
grounds of the children, and boys and girls soon discover that 
books are useful for finding words they need to spell and for 
getting ideas. When the child has learned a basic sight 
vocabulary, through writing and reading his own materials, pre- 
primers and other beginning books present few problems. 

By combining a variety of self-expression activities with a 
balanced reading program, a learning environment is provided 
where skills of reading, writing, listening, and speaking are 
seen as truly related facets of the general area of communi- 
cation. 



III. EVALUATION OF RESULTS 



The success of the Language Experience Approach is largely 
dependent on the enthusiasm of the teacher and on her willing- 
ness to adjust the learning environment to the needs of the 
individual learners. The nature of the program demands a 
democratic organization and an informal arrangement of the 
classroom. The environment needs to be conducive to manipu- 
lation and experimentation, with space and time provided for 
small group and individual projects. Since the promotion of 
communication is a major goal, there is less emphasis on a 
quiet classroom^ since creative and divergent thinking is 
valued, there is less concern for the one-and-only "right" 
answer. The inadequate and inept "natural language" of boys 
and girls is accepted and recognized as the raw material 
from which the child builds more mature and acceptable 
language patterns. 

A teacher who is not committed to this philosophy or who is 
not secure in a creative and less than formally structured 
environment, would probably find this approach uncomfortable. 

Necessarily, the experience curriculum should be evaluated on 
a much broader base than we have used in more traditional 
programs. The standards for evaluation are harder to describe, 
and we have no standardized test which measures completely 
the effectiveness of this approach. 



2 

^forris Lee states , "The highest standards for evaluating a 
reading program in our society are ones which require that each 
child is directed toward independence in learning and confidence 
in his own thinking." She suggests the following as guides for 
evaluation: 

1. Productive thinking is generated. 

2. Freedom of expression is allowed. 

3. Individual talents and skills are used. 

4. Thinking is modified as children add new learnings. 

5. Curiosity is satisfied through exploration. 

6. Personal discipline is practiced as children are freed 
to work productively. 

7. Personal satisfaction is achieved by the learner. 

There is no good accumulation of data, so far, which measures 
the success of the Language Experience approach by these yard- 
sticks. 



IN MY OPINION — 



The Language Experience Approach has much to recommend it as a 
logical way for beginning reading instruction. Recognizing 
that experience is a necessary condition for learning, this 
method builds on the past experience of the child, and provides 
additional planned experiences to widen his horizons. 

Active participation is also a natural part of this process, 
since the child not only reads what he and other children have 
written, but actually writes his own "stories" and helps write 
"books" . 

Successful experiences are numerous, since the child writes 
and reads for the enjoyment of others as well as for himself. 
His pleasure a.nd satisfaction with his own creations is re- 
inforced by the positive reactions of others. 

This approach makes effective use of the psychological motives 
which Smith and Bechant list as energizing and directing 
forces in learning — self-esteem, self-realization, curiosity, 
security, and the need to be successful and to belong. 
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THE PROGRAiypyED READING APPROACH 
Mrs. Cyrilla Schimschock 



I. THE METHOD 



The programmed teaching of reading is intended to serve the 
same purpose as the teaching machine. Programmed instruction 
takes the principle of readiness seriously. It is a child- 
centered rather than a demonstration-centered text. It relies 
chiefly on the child's own interaction with the program. 

The reading program, commonly described as the programmed 
approach to the teaching of reading was prepared in a unique 
way. Groups of children were tested to find out what materials 
they would like to have in a reading program, and how they 
thought these materials should be organized. Teams of 
psychologists, linguists, programmers, teachers, and reading 
specialists then prepared the materials to the children's 
specifications . 

The books which the children designed did not resemble tra- 
ditional readers. The children demanded that each letter 
maintain a constant sound so that they could attack words 
with absolute confidence. By simply saying the sounds of the 
letters, they were then sure that they could pronounce each 
new word and develop their own regular system of reading and 
spelling. 

Thus the vocabulary words in the program were chosen both 
for their high interest to children and for their phonetic 
regularity. They were not the highly irregular words which 
appear in the traditional reading lists. 

The children did not like the complicated pictures in 
traditional readers. They demanded simple cartoon-like 
illustrations which emphasized the point of each sentence. 

They wanted to help write the sentences themselves, and they 
wanted to be able to check immediately to see whether or not 
they had written the words correctly. 

As soon as a version of the program was completed, it was 
immediately tested on a class of children. The children's 
errors and comments on each sentence were carefully compiled 
and evaluated. The program was then rewritten to eliminate 
the errors and to incorporate tie criticisms of the 
children and their teachers. Each illustration was also 
changed as the children directed. This process was con- 
tinued for eight years with many thousands of children 
participating. The end result was a series of readers 
which represent a record of the way in which thousands of 
children have learned how to read. 
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II. THE CONTENT OP THE PROGRMMED READING APPROACH 



The materials for the Programmed Reading approach as provided 
by a major publisher consist of a prereading series which Is 
followed by three levels of programmed workbooks, each with Its 
accompanying hard-cover reader and tests. Teacher «s materials 
include alphabet cards, sound-symbol cards, filmstrips, teacher »s 
manuals, diagnostic placement tests, end-of-book tests, and 
final examinations. It is said by its proponents to be the most 
complete inventory of material for the teaching of reading yet 
developed. 



III. TEACHING WITH PROGRAMMED READING 



At the end of kindergarten or at the beginning of the first- 
grade year, the teacher presents the prereading course, which is I 

divided into three stages. In Stage I the child learns the let- 
ters of the alphabet. In Stage II he learns the sounds for 
eight of these letters which he will use to begin reading. 

Stage III is the Programmed Primer, the child’s first book. Un- 
der the teacher’s direction, the child learns to read and write 
in the book and to check his own answers. 

After finishing the Programmed Primer, all students take the 
Reading Readiness Test. Those who score 80 or better are able to | 
start work immediately in their programmed readers. Prom this ; 

point on, each student works Independently at his own pace, 
checking his own responses, and calling for the teacher’s help 
only when he has finished one of the frequent tests or when he | 

has a problem that he cannot solve. The teacher is free to tutor 
each Individual child, while the rest of the students continue | 

to work at maximum speed. 

Any student who receives a grade of less than 80 per cent on the 
Reading Readiness Test studies a supplementary section of the 
primer. After he finishes this section, he starts Book 1. 

I 

Although a series of program sd readers can easily be completed 
in a year by the average ch^ i, each series contains more mate- 
rial than is usually presented at a single grade level. For ex- | 

ample, at the end of Series I, the average first-grade child 
reads on a high third-grade level. He can spell 385 words. At 
the end of Series III, he will read on a sixth grade level. 



IV. THE ADVANTAGES OF PROGRAPIMED READING 



1. It represents a scientific approach to reading by combining 
the disciplines of linguistics, psychology and programming. 
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It allows the child who is capable and Interested to proceed 
at his own rate. 

One of the chief merits of the program is that is specifies 
each step in teaching so that it can be thoroughly pretested 
and then revised and standardized In the form that proves best 

The program, according to Its proponents, offers a guarantee 
of success to teacher, parent and child. There are no non- 
readers in the sense that each child demonstrates at least 
a modicum of achievement . 

In this child-oriented program, the student learns to spell 
every word that he reads. This provides confidence for the 
attacking of new words. 

The books themselves actually do most of the teaching. Thus 
the teacher Is freed from the task of presenting routine 
material and may function effectively for Individualized In- 
struction. 

Programmed Reading Is truly Individualized. Each child 
learns at his own pace, proceeding as rapidly as his 
achievement permits. Even the slowest child learns to read 
to a degree In his first year. Faster children cover five 
or more years of work. No child Is ever held back by the 
group . 

This reading series actually represents chlldren»s Interests - 
not Just someone »s Idea of what children might be Interested 
In. 

Spelling and punctuation are integral parts of the program. 
Children learn to write and punctuate sentences as they 
learn to read. 

Other curriculum areas, such as social studies, science, and 
literature, are also fundamental parts of the reading program. 

Sick children or transfer students are able to begin Immedi- 
ately at their own level. There is no way for them to fall 
behind the group. 

Since she works with each student Individually, the teacher 
learns every child »s problems. 

The child makes hundreds of written responses to every book. 

He also takes In-book tests, seven-page end-of-book tests, 
and fifteen-page final examinations. Thus the children are 
tested much more frequently and thoroughly. Since the tests 
are ”fun”, the children look forward to them. 
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l4. In terms of traditional tests, the average first-grade 
child usually reaches a third-grade level. Many reach a 
fifth-grade level. The average third-grade child reacnes 
a sixth-grade level. The tests are based on a basal vo- 
cabulary and thus are not Intended specifically for the 
Programmed Reading approach. 



V. THE DISADVANTAGES OP THE METHOD 



1. The program fosters an Impersonal relationship to which 
some children do not react well, 

2. Attitudes, reasoning powers, and creative responses are 
not fostered by this method, 

3. The Programmed Reading approach represents a complete break 
with traditional methods of teaching of reading. As a con- 
sequence, the teacher must be prepared to assume the role of 
a flexible tutor. Some teachers find it difficult to adapt 
to such a radical change In their role, 

4. Because of the thorough linguistic training at the beginning 
of the program, the children seem to make a slower start. 

It takes them longer to get to their first hard-cover reader. 
Parents who see other first graders bringing home hard-cover 
readers think that their children are somehow falling behind 
In reading. 



VI. IN MY OPINION — 



I should like to make It clear that the disadvantages which I 
cited are those which might trouble a first, second, or third 
grade teacher In her first year of using the program. I myself 
have experienced only success In using these materials. 



Note: This article describes one example of the programmed 

reading method and materials, namely the Sullivan 
Programmed Reading Materials, rather than the programmed 
reading approach In general. 
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THE INDIVIDUALIZED APPROACH TO READING 
Miss Margaret Jean Raeburn 

I. THE METHOD 



The individualized approach to reading is one which en- 
courages each child to develop to his maximum without 
hindering others to reach their maximum. It is an approach 
which is tailored to the needs of individuals and involves 
self-selection of material, basal readers, phonetic train- 
ing and group work. It is a multi-approach to reading and 
is carried on largely with individuals rather than groups. 

II. A DISCUSSION OF THE METHOD 



In the individualized approach to reading each child reads 
each day. As a first grader he may start actual ’’book 
reading on the first day of school. He selects his own 
material with greater guidance at first than is necessary 
later on. In addition to reading individually with his 
teacher he is also part of an ever changing group or 
groups which may work specifically on sight vocabulary, 
phonetic skills, comprehension or oral expression. 

While he may receive some phonetic training, the reading 
time is usually free from formalized reading instruction. 
Notation is made of areas where specific instruction is 
needed, but the actual reading is not disturbed and 
difficult words are told to the child. Phonetic instruction 
follows, usually with a group having similar needs. 

In first grade the child begins by reading alone and as he 
develops some skill and confidence he is Joined by one or 
two others. At times all read aloud simultaneously from 
different books without disturbing each other. Or two 
may read silently while one reads orally. The teacher, of 
course, must be familiar with the reading material and 
able to listen to this number of children at the same time. 



This type of program also calls for independent activities 
on the part of the rest of the class. They must be gain«= 
fully occupied, not ’’quietly busy”, while a few of their 
classmates read. Their activities include writing, inde- 
pendent work in arithmetic, reading workbooks (not related 
to specific reading books), creative work in art, number 
and word games, independent reading and experimentation in 
science. The classroom then is one where a busy hum may be 
heard. It is never silent during a work period, but not 
noisy enough to disturb others. The atmosphere is per- 
missive, but never chaotic. Materials must be numerous 
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and cover a wide range of interests and ability. In this 
way children read a quantity of books during their first 
grade year and also do much creative writing. 



III. THE GOOD POINTS OF THE METHOD 



The good points of this approach to reading include the 
development of the child’s attitude and love for reading, 
the development of individual interests and ability to 
choose material, and the opportunity for each child to 
feel adequate as a reader without the stigma of group 
pressure. This includes advancement for the capable child 
and slower pacing for the slower learner through a variety 
of material as opposed to plodding through a designated, 
uniform course of study. 



IV". WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE METHOD 



The drawbacks to this method are usually large classes, 
insufficient reading material, and teacher or admini- 
strative attitude. 



V. AN EVALUATION OF THE METHOD 



Statistics and research on this method of teaching reading 
are inconclusive. In actual reading achievement the differ- 
ence between the basal and individualized method is negligible. 
To date, however, there do not appear to be any studies which 
measure interest or attitude toward reading. 



VI. IN MY OPINION — 



The individualized approach to the teaching of reading is the 
best way to teach reading, I believe this because the 
program is tailored to meet individual needs. No attempt 
is made to tailor the individual to the program. In this 
approach the method differs wi"Uh individuals, and children 
find reading an enjoyable and stimulating experience. As 
far as numbers are concerned, I have had successful in- 
dividualized programs with classes ranging in size from l 8 
to 30. The child feels success in this program because he 

which is of Interest to him. In practice, 
the individualized approach'' to reading is taking every 

reading and teaching the child by the method 
which is most successful and rewarding for him. 
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READING READINESS 
Miss Valencia E. Acker son 



I. OVERVIEW 



state of being ready f or reading. 
^ child's maturation process reaches"^EEat 
point in his development at which written symbols take on 
real meaning. This realization brings a desire to know 
more about the ever widening horizon which is 
ation^^f^ ^^d^ learns the meaning and configur- 



Reading Readiness must, by definition, take place some 
time before the child is ready to read . 



The Minneapolis Curriculum Guides offer teachers in kinder- 
garten ^d primary grades a wealth of ideas and guidance 

reading readiness asserts 

Itself. Some of the Guides offered to teachers are: 



2 



3 

4 

5 . 



Reading Readiness in the Kindergarten and First Grade. 
"An OveiTview of the Elementary School Curriculum." 
"Independent Activities for First Grade." 

Guide to Reading in the Elementary School." 



i» 



"Gett^g Acquainted with Your Elementary School." fPor 
new teachers) ' 



following^^ pamphlets offered to parents include the 



II. 



1. "Parent and Child Prepare for School." 

2. "Kindergarten For Your Child." 

3 . "Your Child is Growing Up With Reading." 

4 . "Your Child Wants To Be An Independent Reader." 

MAT THE KINDERGARTEN CONTRIBUTES TO THE READINESS PROGRAM 
"Foundations for all Learning " 



important foundations for all learning 
® about himself, and good feelings 

about self in relation to others. Such feelings of 
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confidence and security promote an eagerness to try, an 
openness to experience and a zest for exploring the 
unknown." (quote from "Kindergarten For Your Child") 

The Minneapolis Schools believe in the education of the 
whole child . This program urges the teacher to take the 
ciilld where he is, and with all her srcill, interest and 
experience ^ he Ip him progress at his own rate of learning 
through the grades. 

The kindergarten year is probably one of the most important 
years of a child’s life. The program is prepared to aid 
the child in adjusting to life situations. Beside the 
broad base of kindergarten play activities which are of 
utmost importance to learning, the kindergarten year 
deals with specifics also. 

Perhaps a quick overview of some activities will give the 
reader some insight into the nature of the readiness 
program in the kindergarten. 

1. "Attaching Language Symbols to Experiences." 

2. Participating in situations that "Require Critical 
Listening and Thinking." 

3« "Experiencing Left to Right Orientation." 

4 . "Developing Awareness of the Role of Reading." 

5. "Recognizing Symbols" (from "Kindergarten for Your Child") 

In addition, there are the Writing Foundation Learnings. 

Some of these include: 

1. "Expressing Ideas." 

2. "Developing Awareness of the Role of Writing." 

3. "Developing Awareness of the Use of Writing." 

4 . "Writing His Name" (from"Kindergarten for Your Child") 

Mathematics Foundation Learnings, too, are showing added 
importance in the light of the new mathematics program. 

Social studies, science, and music play a part in the 
readiness program. 

III. THE ROLE OF THE FIRST GRADE IN THE READINESS PROGRAM 

Most children starting first grade are eager to begin 
reading in books. This seems to affirm a natural-born 
longing for the child to become wholly articulate. 
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Some children, however, do not as yet have this readiness 

first grade teacher, through guidance in 
reading foundations, will build up an awareness of the lov 
which reading will bring. 

The period of Beginning to Read will be developed in -hbia 
first grade as follows; 

Foundations for reading 
Developmental program 
Reading in the content area 
Literary appreciation 



Teachers at this level are concerned with making a child 
feel at home with reading. Frustrations resulting from 
being pushed into the basic reading program too soon 
create a distaste for books which is almost impossible to 
overcome. 

Ninety ^per cent of the success in reading comes through 
the child »s own interest and readiness to respond. 

Success in reading activities begets added response as 
the reading material becomes more and more difficult. 

The first grade is most important to the reading program. 
Parents seem to recognize this fact and are usually ready 
to assist the school in planning home activities to 
further the readiness program. 



^ • THE ROLE OF THE HOME IN THE READING READINESS PROGRAM 



Here are some of the guidelines for parents who are con- 
cerned with the success of a child’s reading ability: 



Let your child grow up with reading. 

Make books important to him and to the family. 

Read to him often. 

Provide quiet periods for reading pleasure. 

Allow him times to express his ideas freely at family 
gatherings . 

Insist that others listen to him and that he listens 
to others. 

Confer with his teacher if reading problems appear. 
Provide periodic checkups for physical well-being. 
Remember — Confidence in your child is a prerequisite 
to success. 
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I These prereading years do noz end the reading readiness 

foT the child. Indeed, readiness activities 
extend throughout a child's school life. Present activi 
become readiness for future activities^ These 
activities alert a child to the possibilities of dis- 
covery through reading. 

f Each teacher watches the child go on to new endeavors 

Ipiowing full well that she has not finished the process, 
but that each succeeding teacher will take up where she 

left off in this exciting adventure of teaching a child 
to read. 
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PARENT READINESS 



Mrs. Joyce Madson 



The words "Parent Readiness” In our context can mean many things. 
First, readiness to be parents. This is in itself an all inclusive 
statement. We will assume that all parents in the following dis- 
cussion are happy to be parents and eager to do all that is in their 
power to understand the stages of growth of their children, in- 
cluding the physical and mental limits of their pre-school youngsters. 

It has been said that preparing for school begins in the bassinet. 

An infant — born without the ability to lift his head — learns to 
sit up, crawl, walk, recognize people, play, talk, laugh, love, and 
listen. Some of these are brought about simply by passage of time, 
but others are developed by the child* s experiences In a world first 
bounded by parents* arms. Gradually this world expands until It is 
time for school. Itself a widening world. 

Your baby Is born Into a specific, unique set of relationships. As 
he begins to play a part in these relationships, he becomes aware of 
himself. He learns expression of attitudes towa^^’d him in this family 
setting. He begins to get an idea of what kind of a person the 
other most Important people In hls life consider him to be. He 
absorbs the emotional climate of your home. 

As he grows Into a pre-school child, you will discover that one of 
the most Important functions of a parent is setting limits on hls 
behavior. It is one of the more complex activities of parenthood, 
and requires patience and perslstance. To teach your child the 
rights of individuals, and to protect him from dangers, it is ne- 
cessary to place limits on hls behavior. Limits play an Important 
part in developing hls self-esteem and confidence. He needs to 
know that he Is not at the mercy of every impulse he feels, but is 
able to control his demands on himself and others. Children are 
not automatically and naturally obedient. They need to learn your 
limits long before they understand your explanations. 



Crossing the street is a good example of ever-changing limits as 
the child* s capacities to comply increase. A baby Is carried. A 
small child walks with a parent holding his hand. A 5-year old 
walks along beside his parents. A 6-year old crosses the streets 
by himself, but within the rules he has learned for safe crossing. 

Your patient work in establishing controls helps your child to meet 
new experiences, such as learning to play with other children, going 
to school, and following the rules of the classroom, successfully. 

Another most Important function and responsibility of parents Is the 
physical health and good health habits of our children, thus enabling 
them to be as ready as possible for school. 
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Every child should have a pre-school health examination. Height, 
weight, posture, vision, and hearing should be carefully checked. 

Dental examination Just before school should be Included, along with | 

all the necessary immunizations and a record of the communicable | 

diseases he has had. 

Quoting Dr. Donald Durrell in his article "Learning To Read", Sept., 

1964, Atlantic : In phonics "his (the child* s) first need is ear | 

training. Educators in the field of reading recognize the Import- I 

ance of the child* s ability to see and hear correctly in order to 
work up to the best of his ability in learning to read and to under- j 

stand what he reads. Does it not follow, then, that it is most Im- j 

portant to check the vision and hearing carefully and with regularity? | 

An otolaryngologist stated, after discovering a hearing loss in my 
six-year old son, that mumps causes more damage to hearing through i 

nerve damage than any other disease in children. 

Many vision and hearing defects can be corrected or helped dramati- 
cally if discovered in time. 

The Pre-School Medical Survey of Vision and Hearing, a non-profit | 

public service organization sponsored by the Minnesota State Medical j 

Association, has been, offering this service throughout the state of 
Minnesota since 196I. Volunteer groups do the screening. Medical j 

Auxiliary WomenvS Clubs, P.T.A.*s, Mrs. J.C.*s all have been dqing 
the screening of the four-year old. Local school people are becoming 
increasingly aware of the volunteer screening of the four-year old. 1 

These programs not only provide a valuable file of Infomation on 
particular children having handicaps (the records kept, by the follow- 
up chairman are transmitted to the schools when the children con- 
cerned enter kindergarten), but the whole community is exposed to 
the parent information. 

The "why" of pre-school screening. In a child’s development, certain 
vision and hearing defects are more successfully treated if discovered 
at an early age. A small child cannot tell you whether he sees or 
hears normally, but a pre-school screening will. The early recogni- 
tion of eye problems is Important as vision development ends at age 
seven. Therefore it is often too late for satisfactory treatment 
if serious eye problems are found when children start school. The 
pre-school screening is t'^e ounce of prevention. Simple hearing 
problems, which respond to prompt medical treatment, may progress if 
neglected Into an actual hearing handicap which may not yield to treat- 
ment. There are helps for a child with a hearing handicap which are 
most successful if started early. Children with an unrecognized 
handicap are often left out of social play, lose self-confidence, or 
feel inadequate or insecure. 

The volunteers in Minneapolis are trained under the direction of the 
Pre-School Medical Survey of Vision and Hearing. The "screening 
test" is NOT an examination, but discovers those children in urgent 
need of medical examination; and it councils parents to seek medical 















1 

I advice during those early years which are most favorable for treat- 
1 raent. The screening test for hearing defects which uses words and 
i pictures familiar to four-year olds Is available for the use of 
I volunteers. The vision test Is based on the well-known Snellen E. 

I Smith tests and have the approval of medical authorities. 

I It Is apparent that preschool development of our children Is a 
I grave responsibility of parents. We, as parents, are aware of our 
children’s needs, physically and emotionally, and understand the 
best ways to help them prepare for school and learning. 
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PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE TEACHING OP READING 
TO THE CULTURALLY-DISADVANTAGED, THE MENTALLY RETARDED 

AND THE BRAIN-INJURED CHILD 

by 

Mrs. Violet Tapper 



PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN THE TEACHING OF READING TO 
THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED, THE MENTALLY RETARDED AND THE 



Reading has been unique since early times. Greeks and Romans 
used the A. B. C. method. In the l870*s reading began to change. 
Children wanted to know why they learned to read. We need to 
consider reading as a sequential program Into the secondary 
schools. In the 1920»s. three out of every hundred attended 
high school. In the 1940 ^hlrty out of every hundred attended 
high school. Today seventy of every hundred attend high school. 
This change Is "man»s rising aspiration all over the world.” 
Reading Is not grade level. 

Every child cannot read the same book In a classroom. We have to 
learn this. We must Implement this If every child Is going to 
grow up to the measure of his ability. When a child learns to 
read, we must remember: 

1. Every student can Improve In rate and comprehension. 

2. Every child can Improve only vhen materials are suited to 



3 . There Is a tremendous range In reading ability. 

4 , We must read to think before we read for fun or we for- 
feit reading for scholarship. 

5 * We are afraid to let the public know what reading problems 
there are. 



7 « Learning proceeds better when there Is success. 

8. Reading Is a tool -- It Is not a subject. 

9 . Reading has no subject matter. No grades should be given -- 
only progress reports. 



(The above points are paraphrased from Dorothy Andrews, readlns 
specialist from Connecticut.) 



BRAIN- INJURED CHILD 



Mrs. Violet Tupper 



I. INTRODUCTION 



6. We do not have many average people In any class. 
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In considering the brain -damaged and the culturally disadvan- 
taged child, Sarah P. Holbrook, a Minneapolis school psycholo- 
gist says, ’’Children In these categories sometimes have reading 
difficulties because, for various reasons, they are not receptive 
to learning. The prob3.ems of teaching reading to these children 
are greatly complicated by their lack of motivation toward learn- 
ing. Needed are a variety of materials, an array of different 
technloues for use v/hen the usual ones fall, and sxperlmcutfatxvjii 
In motivating devices.” 



Miss Holbrook finds If’hard to talk In terms of problems related 
to groups. Among these groups there are many who learn well; 
those who do not will need Individual study by teachers and others 
to find techniques that work.” 



I I . TEACHING OF READING TO THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAaED 



Mable Melby, Consultant In Curriculum for the Minneapolis Schools, | 

discusses the problem for our committee by saying. 

In part, the difficulty that these children may expe- j 

rlence In learning to read stems from the fact that 
they tend to have limited experience background as I 

revealed by limited concept development, meager vocabu- ; 

lary, and perceptual deprivation. If reading Is the I 

process of getting meaning from the printed page, ; 

this ’’taking meaning from” Is dependent upon ’’bringing 
meaning to” the printed page. 

In part, the difficulty may stem from the fact that 
these children tend to reveal a slower development 
in language patterning, e.g., the language patterns 
of the seven and eight year olds may be similar to 
the language patterns of the five and six year olds 
of the more culturally advantaged population. In 
spite of the difference, these children tend to be 
placed In ” learning-to-read” situations at about the 
same age as the verbally mature children. As a result, 
progress for these children may be slow. This eax^y 
lack of success may become a block to further efforts 
and continued application. 

In part, the difficulty may stem from the fact that 
these children In grades four, five, and six tend to 
be placed in reading situations beyond their opera- 
tional level, particularly in the content areas. Any 
success in the developmental reading program can be 
easily negated through presence of frustration In 
other reading activities. 



In part, the difficulty may stem from a value system 
In the home and neighborhood that does not place 
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reading h5-gh on the list as a favored activity nor 
reading ability as a prized possession. Many of these 
difficulties, however, can be overcome with adequate 
pacing and spacing of the instinictional program; by 
including provisions for success and satisfaction 
through reading; by providing experiences for develop- 
ing concepts, vocabulary, and precepts. 

The Youth Development Project at Grant School is developing a 
language-experience approach. 

Mrs. Mary Jane Higley reports one ’’cannot look at reading in 
isolation. Language development as a whole must be considered. 
The culturally disadvantaged child lacks ability in oral expres- 
sion. The reading program must first focus on oral expression 
and listening.” (Television, spectator sports and background 
music are three examples.) 






ii 



”A teacher cannot isolate the teaching of reading. The content 
areas and the total classroom experience should be considered.” 

(One group walked to the playground, dug snow and found something 
in it. The group wrote a srory about it. The purpose for a 
field trip is narrowed for the culturally deprived. A second 
trip to the same place for another reason enriches the experience.) 



’’These youngsters in the Youth Development Project are not taken 
out of the self-contained classroom. They are trained to observe 
and talk about what they see. They need thorough preparation 
and review.” (For example, the resource teachers may take a 
picture with a Polaroid camera of some activity. The children 
see the results in sixty seconds. They may take a group to a 
laundromat, dp a load of washing and then return to school for 
conversation. ) 

’’The resource teachers are building more pictures and materials 
for racial groups into the program to show different neighborhoods, 
multiple dwellings and different types of apartment houses. 

Some classroom teachers will prepare their own simple materials, 
Reading readiness should take place at later levels for these 
children who lack experience in language and oral expression.” 

(Part of the above is paraphrased from an interview with Mrs. 

Higby, The compiler of this report takes responsibility for any 
mistakes in interpretation.) 

A. Harry Pas sow is che editor of a book called Education in De - 
pressed Areas o On page 2 in the chapter on schools, we find the 
following statement s ’’Although the differences among culturally 
disadvantaged children tend to invalidate stereotypes, certain 
characteristics are frequent enough to trouble the schools. 
Generally, these schools have higher than normal rates of scholas- 
tic failure, truancy disciplinary problems, dropouts, pupil 
transiency, and teacher turnover. Poor health, inadequate moti- 
vation, malnutrition, lack of personal cleanliness, absence of 
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basic learning skills — all are found to a greater extent among 
children in depressed urban areas than among students in other 
parts of the city or in the suburbs.” 



THE BRAIN-DAMAGED AND MENTALLY RETARDED CHILD 



”A major stumbling block to the doubly handicapped appears to 
be the inability to comprehend and to synthesize their thinking, 
so that they are handicapped in making social adjustments, and the 
degree to which they can attain even basic academic proficiency 
is reduced. Perhaps, then, an Increase in reading speed would 
enable them to gain better comprehension and thus cope somewhat 
more effectively with the environment.” (Sarah A. Shafer. "Speed 
Reading” , The American Teacher . ) 

Evelyn D. Deno, Consultant in Special Education and Rehabilita- 
tion for the Minneapolis Public Schools, suggests the difficulty 
in summarizing such complex problems in a brief report. Dr. 

Deno reports: 

Due in part to the manner of assignment of pupils to 
special classes in the Minneapolis Schools (i.e. they 
are placed on special only when they can*t achieve in 
regular) and the predominant tendency of the standard 
curriculum to be heavily dependent upon education via 
the route of verbal-conceptual learning, our special 
class pupils (retarded) are, on the average, much 
poorer in reading than one would expect them to be on 
the basis of their IQ scores. 

The methods of the standard educational program are 
built upon a skill hierarchy which has ability to read 
at its base. Research work which we have done on our 
special class population through our Project 68l shows 
that their difficulties in reading are more instrumental 
in their special class placement than their IQ*s per se . 

In many cases specific learning disability in reading 
appears to be more a "cause" of their "retardation” 

(i.e. poor school performance) than retardation is a 
"cause” of their reading problems. 

In this respect, and probably in many other ways also, 
many of the "retarded" are more like the "brain- 
damaged" than they are like the "garden variety," "Just 
the same as, but slower" retarded 3, earner stereotype 
which we carry around in our heads. They have special 
vlsuo-motor dysfunction, deficiency in aural and visual 
input of stimulation, difficulties in decoding of in- 
put coming in through different sensory channels and, 
perhaps, difficulties in expressing concepts verbally 
even though they may have no comparable problem in ac- 
tion at the performance level. Some retarded do well 
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retardatTon*^?h^'^®^ skill" aspects of reading but their 
fhofr Shows up in their understanding of what 

they have read. To whatever extent it is possible tn 

as^much improvement may come 

thpny enrichment of their experience and thereby 

Si" pM °P the 

This being the case^ a teacher who expects to teach 

SSSfeStL'S-S" "'^rain-damagerchfldSen" 

SSrtolrpS?*^''®^ opinion, have a wide 

SltlS reseafcf hL"So?®re- 

to l°arr to say which child can be expected 

is So coSlex'^to^n^^'■°'^i®'' method. Reading behavior 
lZ^Z° complex to make such a prediction in the Dr=sent 

Is tL°S?nald''m!S'^f • “"yisensory approaches such 
ISSd St Ib?p S ? ®®®“ *^®1P previously 

bSSrv Sof Sv. P P^^g’^ammed reading seems to 

p^v. X+u some, Hegge ' s remedial reading drills 

“®terials IllerS 

xj-iiaings 01 such dia^’T^'^hn o -i of . 

( llinois Test of Psychollngulstlc Abilities) for others 

The research evidence accumulated through such studi'pp 
as our own Kenny School Neurology Project confirms that 
one can no more generalize about thS^IaiSlSalld" 
than one can generalize about the retarded Pot iSrv 
neurologically impaired child who has a readlnT dls ^ 
ability there are probably at least a huldled who I™ . t 

disabled, in most cases, the label which o-ets nirmprs 

cational administrative door or which doctor's door bP 
appened to pass through as what specific symptoms he 
showed or what his reading tendenclll wlle!^ ^ 

To me these facts suggest that we should pay attention 
to the problem of managing the child ' sleOTniIgBl 
I mean, specifically, that the evidence indicates 

telch >“owledIe\“hirtr 

oeacn reading, some children are not likelv to bP ship 

to learn in a group situation. Some seem to take hold 

one-to-one "lelaUonlMpf^"'' 

It is posslbll for^on®"+^^®u I don't believe 

xo is possible for one teacher in a self-contalnPd 

liimide^I needs of lu^egin- 

to ieimSkiduIi^Ileds ® alternatlv, 

nrlbabti evidence that children having a high 

prooability of turning out to be reading fallufel cin 
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be Identified early in their school careers before they 
ever tackle the task. Evidence mounts that we can get 
more mileage for the time and money spent (and cer- 
tainly a happier child! ) if we get to these children 
with appropriate procedures before they have piled fail- 
ure on failure and become emotionally crippled thereby. 

I can see no professional justification for setting a 
policy which requires that a child be two years below 
his grade level in reading be^fore reaching out a help- 
ing hand. 

1964, issue of the magazine named Exceptional 
Children bears out Dr. Deno^s excellent siimmary. There is a 
great variety of specialists in the field of learning disorders. 
Much has been done In recent years but the problem is so complex 
that the general public needs to malce a "sustained effort to re- 
duce the impressive amount of ignorance that still remains." 

(page 165) 

James J. Gallagher from the University of Illinois sums it up 
in the issue by saying, "The great strength in the area of excep- 
tional children is the ability to draw on the special knowledge 
of areas ranging from neurology to pediatrics, and from experi- 
mental sociology to special education. Through this breadth of 
interest, we are better able to see the problem in all its proper 
proportions . " 

There are other types of exceptional children whose learning dif- 
ficulties are not due to mental retardation, deafness, motor im- 
pairment, blindness or faulty instruction. "The children who do 
have special learning disabilities might be described by some 
clinicians as educationally retarded, autistic, dyslexic, percep- 
tually handicapped, minimally brain-injured, emotionally disturbed, 
heurologlcally disorganized, dysgraphic aphaslc interjacent, or 
word-blind." (Barbara Bateman, "Learning Disabilities -- Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow”, Exceptional Children, December, 1964. 
page 167) 

One can reauily understand what the reading teacher faces when 
these children may need psychotherapy, drugs, phonic drills, 
speech correction, tracing, crawling, bead stringing, trampoline 
exercises, orthoptic training, auditory discrimination drills and 
controlled diet.” 

We would expect the mentally retarded child to be rather consistent 
in achieving a poor academic record. The brain-injured child is 
different. He may be able to read but not able to succeed in 
arithmetic. He may be able to take part in a conversation but have 
difficulty in reasoning. The reading teacher and the parent must 
keep these inconsistencies in mind. 

The writings of Erickson and Havlghurst describe the developmental 
tasks of early and middle childhood, adolescence and adult life. 
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"Learning a sense of trust in others, learning social and physi- 
cal realities, building a wholesome attitude toward 
and developing a clear sense of identity are a few of the tasks 
to be mastered for successful ascension up the ladder of life. 
( Exceptional Children , December, 1964, page 208) 



How complicated It must be for the teacher to build for success 
on the primary level. It is often a primitive l®vel. The teacher 
needs to communicate complete acceptance of the child, and to e 
tabllsh order without becoming too rigid In tasks set for the 
brain-damaged and the mentally retarded 

stand that each "culturally deprived" and brain-damaged youngster 
is an individual. It may take a pe^ilatriclan, psychologist,^ 
teacher and many other experts to discover what a child needs. 



Consider, for example, the problem involved in discovering the 
specific areas of reading difficulty. Crulckshank»s book gives 
us the following list of questions Just to begin to find the 
reason for a reading problem; 



"The Teaching Method" 

If a child has difficulty In reading, there must be a 
reason ; 

1. Can the child sort colors into groups? 

2. Does he know the names of colors? 

3. Can he sort forms? ^ n\o 

4. Does he associate meaning with forms (round ball). 

5. Does he know the names of forms? 

6. Can he reproduce a pattern from a model? 

7. Can he sort letters described earlier? 

8. Can he match pictures? 

9. Can he match words to words? 

10. Can he match pictures with letter, sound and word. 

11. Can he speak clearly and understandably? 

12. Can he imitate sounds? 

13. Can he repeat a sentence after you? 

14. Can he pick out the beginning and ending sounds. 



"Language Development" 

1. Can he answe' questions? 

2. Does he seen, to understand what is said to him. 

3. Does he have an adequate basic vocabulary (Dolch cards). 

4. Can he key to a subject or does he wander to irrelevant 

topics? 

5. Is his language satisfactory for his age level? 

The answers to the above questions may provide aid in finding 
the beginning point. (Crviick shank, W. M.^ A Teachlng^Method 
for Brain-injured and Hyperactive Children, page 23^ if • ) 
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In consiclering the multiplicity of problems, it is a wonder 
some children learn to read at all. Reading is the only thing 
we expect all children to do well. We cannot all do the high 
J\Amp or bake a cake with equal skill. Yet, we expect a first- 
grader to read on the first-grade level, whatever that means. 

But, reading is not a subject. It is a skill. Ability, moti- 
vation, health and environment are important factors. 

Problem readers, whatever the cause, may or may not learn to 
read. Some will respond to private tutoring; others may learn to 
read in small groups and some may learn to read in an average- 
size classroom. It is my opinion that it is the task of the 
schools to help each child develop "personally, socially, econo- 
mically and clvically.” 

There are no clearly defined rules. Passow concludes the "out- 
look is both discouraging and hopeful. It is discouraging in 
terms of size, complexity, bitterness, and the human cost involved. 
The outlook is hopeful in the forces which are being mobilized 
to dissect and resolve this wasteful, destructive problem of 
displaced citizens in a rejecting or ignoring homeland. The 
ideal is clear, the directions well marked; now, the initial steps 
must be taken so that Americans all can move ahead toward the 
fullest realization of each lndivlaual*s potential." ( Education 
in Depressed Areas, page 351 ) . 
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REMEDIAL READING IN THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mrs. Kathryn B. Gehring 



The importance of remedial reading instruction has grown apace 
with our society’s increasing need for academic achievement. 
There are a number of questions which a lay group can and 
should ask regarding this aspect of a school system’s reading 
instruction in order to appraise the effectiveness of the total 
reading program. 

1. What proportion of the total number of students who 
are not reading adequately receive help? 

Some estimate of the extent of reading retardation can be made 
from the statement from the Minneapolis School Report, April, 
1961, p. 3, that, "In one junior high school in which the 
median IQ is close to the city median, 20^ of the entering 
seventh grade students who have IQ’s above 90, are two or more 
years retarded in reading." (It must be remembered that 
intelligence scores are influenced by poor reading ability, 
particularly in group intelligence tests, so that the actual 
percentage is undoubtedly higher than 20^.) Children below the 
level of an IQ score of 90 can also be taught to read. This 
figure does not give any indication of the number of children 
with superior ability who are not reading at a level commensur- 
ate with their ability, although they may be reading at their 
grade level. 

There were 39,155 children enrolled at the elementary level in 
the Minneapolis Public schools as of June, 1965* 0^' these, 

468 children were, or had been, enrolled in remedial reading 
centers in 1965. Approximately 51 children with special learn- 
ing disabilities received private reading instruction while 
most of the other children in the SLD program attending public 
schools received additional instruction from building resource 
teachers or SLD teachers -- around 60 students on the elemen- 
tary level. (The figures here are inexact because separate 
figures for the SLD program at the elementary and secondary 
level are not available.) Dr, Deno, who is in charge of the 
SLD program, has indicated that most of the children in the 
program enter it because of reading problems. 

At the secondary level, data reported by 12 of the I6 junior 
high schools in Minneapolis which involves 10,471 students, 
show that 558 of the students were receiving remedial in- 
struction or developmental reading help in the spring semester 
of 1965. Another 204 students had been enrolled in Reading 
Center classes in the fall semester but not the spring semester. 

One concrete indication that more children should be in re- 
medial reading classes in the Minneapolis school system is the 
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fact that at Grant Elementary Reading Center, which had a 
total enrollment of 33 pupils In the 1964-1965 year, ”The 
over-view for next year shows l82 prospective candidates for 
the center. This does not Include carry-overs from this year 
(Appendix I, No. 9).” 

2. How are these facilities dispersed geographically? 

"Two Junior high schools do not have reading centers -- Anthony 
and Polwell. The latter has trained help but carries on Its 
program through a team of several teachers ^o help one another 
and extend reading Improvement to more pupils." (Appendix II, 
John Maxwell, p. l) 

At the elementary level, Braemair*, Adams, Bancroft, Barton, 
Burroughs, Calhoun, Ericsson, Grant, Hamilton, Holland, Howe, 
Marcy, Monroe, Plllsbury and Wlilttler have reading centers 
which serve four to six of the surrounding schools. The 
distance that some children walk for remedial Instruction Is a 
problem as evidenced by such statements as these from the com- 
ments of reading center teachers: 

"Some children are In need of transportation." 

"Poor attendance due to long distance In cold weather." 

And on another child, "Attended only a few months. 

Mother felt his poor health did not permit his walk- 
ing so far. Released." 

"Attendance was very Irregular because of distance." 

(Appendix I, Annual Report on Reading Centers 1964-1965) 

Only 21 pupils of the 478 pupils enrolled In Reading Centers 
received tokens from the Board of Education and 9 of these were 
from Whittier. (Table 1) 



3. Are the Minneapolis schools oriented toward a policy 
of early remediation of reading problems? 



The data from Elementary Reading Centers shows the following 
distribution of pupils by grade: 



Second 5 
Third 48 
Fourth 139 
Fifth l6l 
Sixth 115 



At the secondary level: 



(Table l) 



Seventh 526 
Eighth 166 
Ninth 82 



"Inference: Rea ling j 

Center help Is con- i 

centrated at the 
seventh grade, reflec- 
ting the desire of 
reading teachers to 
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get at reading prob- 
lems early.” 
(Appendix II) 



Comments of the Reading Center teachers at the Junior high 
level indicated a desire to increase remedial instruction at 
the elementary level. 



One of the obvious problems arises in scheduling remedial or 
developmental reading instruction in a lock-step system of 
education. In 8 of the Junior high schools that reported, 
reading instruction is taken in place of English classes or 
sometimes social studies; in 'd schools it is taken in addition 
to the English classes; in 1 it is taken in lieu of Eriglish 
out receives no grade in English; and in 1 it is taken in 
lace of art or science. — 



Many children with reading problems also have difficulty with 
language expression and thus with English so that it would 
seem particularly unfortunate for such a child to miss an 
English class. 



Perhaps the innovations of B. Prank Brown in the Melbourne, 
Florida, schools should be studied (An Answer to Dropouts ; the 
Nongraded High School , Atlantic , November, 1^54, pp. ab-90)~ 

In his plan for phased learning. 



’’The curriculum of each student is linked to his personal 
achievement rather than to his chronological age, as is 
customary in the graded school. 



Any discussion of changes in the curriculum must eventually 
come to the point of what is being done about reading. 

This is the central intellectual obligation of the educated 
person and the most important subject in the curriculum, yet 
educators are unable to agree upon how it should be taught. 



When students a-^e phased instead of graded, those who do not 
read competently are scheduled for two or more hours a day 
in a reading laboratory. Here an intensive effort is made 
to increase reading efficiency.” 



In a nongraded high school, no courses would have to be missed 
in order to receive extra reading instruction. 



The Minneapolis system’s policy on age of remediation is t5rpi- 
cal of the nearly 1,000 United States school systems reported 
in the Harvard report on reading, but the policy of delaying 
reading help until the third or fourth grade has evoked strong 
criticism from the authors of this report (Austin and Morrison, 
1903)-*- and many authorities concerned with reading disability 
(Money, 1962)^. Not only is early reading help necessary to 
prevent secondary emotional involvement but, ’’From everything 
we know about children, we would expect that success in a pro- 
gram of remedial reading would be the greater, the earlier the 
child’s deficits were detected and corrective measures insti- 
tuted (Money, 1962, p. 4).” 
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4. What weight is given to IQ scores in selecting students 
for help in the Reading Centers? 

Cayg.ats by such authorities as L. J. Brueckner and Guy Bond 
in ”The Diagnosis and Treatment of Learning Difficulties”, 1955, 
have focused attention on the policy of limiting help for poor 
readers on the basis of intelligence tests, expecially group 
Intelligence tests. These authors have said, ”If teachers are 
to use present intelligence tests properly, they must realize I 

that a low score on a group intelligence test which Involves | 

reading is not a true test if the child is a poor reader. ... I 

Even the scores on individual tests of intelligence, such as 1 

the Stanford-Binet are influenced to some degree by poor read- 
ing ability. .. ./and this effec^tends to Increase as the dif- 
ference between mental age and reading age of the poor reader 
Increases (pp. 33-34).” I 

Even using the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC), 
"Evidence was found that low scores obtained by children who 
have reading difficulties frequently reflect their degree of 
retardation rather than their basic capacity to learn” accord- | 

ing to Gilbert Schiffman, Supervisor of Corrective-Remedial 
Reading, Board of Education of Baltimore County, Maryland (in | 

Money, 1962). One of the Minneapolis Reading Center teachers ! 

also remarked, ”The course at the University on < Teaching the 
Disadvantaged Child « had raised a lot of questions in my mind 
especially about IQ scores (Appendix l).” | 

In the Minneapolis Elementary schools, "Children with the j 

greatest difference between mental ability or reading potential j 

and reading achievement are considered first (Appendix III, | 

p. 2). "Table 1 shows that the Elementary Reading Centers had 6 | 

children with IQ*s of 80-90; 6 were over 130; and the rest were 
in the 90-109 range. 

At the Junior high school level, "In selecting pupils for 
reading center help, we have attempted to use the criteria of 
90IQ or better and two or more years retarded in reading. These \ 
criteria are followed 

almost always- 2 j 

usually- 6 I 

only part of the time- 3 (Appendix II, p. 2).” | 

5. Are the causative factors of reading retardation being 
thoroughly evaluated? 

Statistics have not been available to determine how many of i 

the children referred to the Reading Centers have been evaluated 
by the Child Study Department. All of the children in the SLD 
program "were either tested by our Child Study Department or 
by some other clinic whose reports were reviewed by the Child 
Study Department (Appendix IV, p. 3).« 














Schiffman has suggested the following list of tests for a 
complete reading analysis of retarded readers: the usual 

case history (developmental, social familial), an Individual 
intelligence test, personality evaluation, physical screening, 
comprehensive reading battery, tests for associative learning, 
for memory span, for laterality, for perceptual development | 

(Prostlg, Bender), for aphasia (Elsenson), and visual and audi- 
tory discrimination tests. (These discrimination tests are not 
the same as the usual acuity tests for vision and hearing which j 

are administered In most schools but they are very important in | 

focusing attention on some of the perceptual problems of poor j 

readers which need special attention.) It Is obvious that many j 

of these tests must be administered by trained psychologists. | 

J 

Dr. Deno has written In reference to the SLD program, ”We need j 

more of all of the kinds of professional staff who can work to- 
gether to help these children with their problems, expeclally 
school social workers and school psychologists.” (Appendix IV, 
p. 3) It Is quite likely that more of the children requiring 
remedial reading instruction would qualify for the SLD program 
and thus for state aid If more evaluations could be made so i 

that reading disabilities would be diagnosed. 

Pupils referred to the Reading Centers are supposed to have | 

"adequate” testing of hearing and vision prior to April 1 If 
they are considered for fall classes, but apparently there 
must be some sllp-up In this requirement judging by one re- 
medial reading center teacher »s request for, ” complete eye i 

and ear checks whenever it seems necessary before children are 
admitted to the reading center. .. /an(£^ individual ability tests | 

whenever possible before children are enrolled at the reading 1 

center (Appendix l).” At the present time, group mental ma- 
turity tests are required, not individual tests. 

6. How effective is remedial Instruction for reading re- 
tardation? 

This is very difficult to assess with the Information avail- 
able. Part of the effectiveness of the program depends upon 
adequate testing in order to m.atch special methods and tech- 
niques to specific Individual requirements, as one reading 
center teacher noted was done where the klnaesthetlc approach 
was used because It was requested by the University where the 
child had been tested. A point that has been made by a number 
of reading clinic directors Is typified by Junken In an article 
on Therapeutic Tutoring for the Intellectually Adequate (i960, 

April . "The Reading Teacher ) In which she has stated: "More j 

of this same treatment will not answer. A new approach, differ- j 

ent methods ''tailored to Individual* needs (are required)... 

because many come after years of despair and failure, convinced 
they cannot learn (p. 274).” 

j 

However, Austin and Morrison (1963) found that In actual prac- 
tise in most U. S. school systems the methods and materials did j 

not vary greatly from those In regular classroom reading pro- i 

grams. Is this true In the Minneapolis system? In response 
to this question about various approaches used in remedial i 
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reading. Dr. Tillman’s statements of March 15, I965, for a 
CCPE meeting were referred to as a sufficient answer. 

(Appendix IV, p. 2) He made this breakdown of the approaches 
used : 

A. Basal Reading - widely used. 

B. On an exploratory basis the system has recently 

supported work in: 

1. Multilevel. 

2. Language experience. 

3. Words in color. 

4. Phonic approach (as in programmed materials of 
McGraw-Hill) . 

These various approaches were cited in a discussion of the 
Minneapolis reading program as a whole. In order to match 
the right approach to a particular child, the remedial 
teacher must be trained in a variety of approaches and be 
willing to use whichever one is best for the individual. In 
addition, she must have adequate facilities for using that 
particular approach which is suitable. 

7. How can the number of poor readers be reduced? 

a. One obvious answer is to expand remedial reading 
service. However, two major problems inhibit this course of 
action — cost and the shortage of qualified reading teachers. 
The words of John Maxwell, Consultant in Secondary Curriculum, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, underscore these problems: 

’’Assuming a $7400 teacher with 40 pupils per day, the 
per pupil costis $1 per hour for instruction as con- 
trasted with 250 per hour in ’regular’ classes where the 
teacher load is I50 . 

¥e have been waiting two months to find one reading 
teacher to help us establish developmental reading 
centers at North, South, and Central High Schools. 
Pressure on the critically small supply is increasing 
because of the impact of federal projects to aid the 
disadvantaged student. We are quite fearful that this 
may drain away some of those whom we now are using in 
reading centers. We are currently drafting a proposal 
to grant scholarships to classroom teachers to return 
for certification as remedial teachers. Succe^ss in 
this endeavor may do little more than protect our 
present level of staff in remedial instruction." 

b. The goal of another group of suggestions is 
improved teaching of reading in the classroom through re- 
duced class size, intensive in-service training, better 
teaching materials, better teacher preparation in the 
colleges, additional research on teaching methods, and 
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greater use of the different methods already available. Cost 
is also an important factor in a number of those proposals. 

For example, Don Wahlund has estimated that the cost of re- 
ducing the teacher/pup;il ratio by one child in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools would be $250,000 with the present budget just 
for grades one through six, excluding all special classes. 

These proposals all have merit but they do not solve the 
problem of the child who needs specialized reading instruction 
since the classroom teacher is not a reading specialist. It 
has been repeatedly stressed that different children require 
different methods of reading instruction and, as Dr. Clymer 
told our curriculum study group, there is just not enough 
time in the teachers* undergraduate schedule or curriculum 
to teach all of the available methods thoroughly. This is 
true even in the College of Education at the University of 
Minnesota where the amount of instruction in the teaching of 
reading is greater than that required in most other colleges 
of education. For this reason. Professor Clymer said, "¥e 
attempt to provide our students with an overview of a number 
of ways which this [need for different types of instruction] 
might be approached". Looking at the classroom situation 
realistically, the teacher has to teach a "composite program 
and hope that things that are most useful — this boy or this 
girl will lean on more directly than others." 

The very fact that classroom teachers are not reading 
specialists means that they can profit from the advice and 
ser\''ices of those who are, as indicated in the comment of a 
remedial reading teacher who said, "In the fall testing 
period, I feel that I make as great a contribution as possible 
in two days, by testing as many as twenty children and writing 
a complete report on each child’s reading difficulty for the 
classroom teacher (Appendix I, #8)." 

c. The preventive approach seeks to prepare the child 
before reading is introduced by overcoming any adverse en- 
vironmental, physical, or emotional handicaps in the child 
which might influence reading success. Programs for dis- 
advantaged children furnish one good example of this approach. 
An important local example of an even broader program of 
preventive therapy can be found in the Osseo, Minnesota 
"readiness" rooms where chi'*dren with unfavorable educational 
prospects, the "immature" children, receive an additional 
year of training between kindergarten and first grade which 
is specifically designed to Improve their visual, auditory, 
and number backgrounds as well as their physical and social 
development. This program has proved successful enough that 
one out of eleven children are given this extended training 
in the belief that it is more worthwhile to add an extra 
year of schooling before they meet failure than it is to 
retain them at a later date in elementary school as would 
probably happen. Alice Tuseth, the Osseo psychologist, has 
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noted that once children fail, they seem to stay in the bottom 
group, whereas most of the children from the ’’readiness" rooms 
go into the middle or top groups in reading and carry with 
themselves attitudes of self-confidence, ’’ liking- for- school" , 
and better work habits. 

This approach also has a number of important advantages 
for the classroom teacher with a large class who cannot give 
individual attention to each child’s problems and,where it is 
handled successfully, it should reduce the requirements for 
remedial reading instruction which is more expensive than 
"readiness" rooms such as Osseo’s with their class size of 
20 taught by kindergarten teachers who received some extra 
guidance from the reading specialist and psychologist. 
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TABLE 1 



MINNEAPOLIS ELEMENTARY READING CENTERS 
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during year 
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APPENDIX I 

SUGGESTIONS FROM READING CENTER TEACHERS 

Contained in the Annual Report on Reading Centers 1964-1965 

of the Minneapolis Public Schools 

1. "The course at the University on Teaching the Dlsadvan- 
taged Child had raised a lot of questions In my mind es- 
peclally about IQ scores.” 

2. "Many parents continue to say, »We should have more Read- 
ing Centers In our schools*.” 

3« "Some children are In need of transportation.” 

4. ”.. complete eye and ear checks whenever It seems : ^cessary 
before children are admitted to the reading center. . .Indl- 
vidual ability tests whenever possible before children are 
enrolled at the reading center.” 

5. A comment on one pupil: "Poor attendance due to long dis- 

tance In cold weather.” And on another "...Attended only 
a few months. Mother felt his poor health did not permlc 
his walking so far. Released.” Also In the same vein; 
"Attendance was very Irregular because of distance.” 

6. "Needs eye exam.” 

7« One request for "a teaching by color kit .. .perhaps on loan 
from the central library. . .for those extreme cases.” 

8. "Since the competent Reading Consultants have become part 
of our reading program, there have been fewer calls upon 
us by the contributing schools. We are called Into con- 
ference, at noon or by telephone, about children we are 
teaching at the Reading Center, and about whom the class- 
room teacher Is concerned. 

In the fall testing period, I feel that I make as great a 
contribution as possible In two days, by testing as many 
as twenty children and writing a complete report on each 
child *s reading difficulty for the classroom teacher.” 

9. ”The over-view for next year shows l82 prospective candi- 
dates for the center. This does not Include carry-overs 
from this year.” 
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APPENDIX II 



MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



DEPARTMENT OP SECONDARY CURRICULUM 



1 . 



Data sent to Mrs. Gehring by John C. Maxwell, Consultant In 

Secondary Currlculiun 

Two Junior High Scho^ols do not have reading centers: 
Anthony and Polwell.-^ The latter has trained help but car- 
ries on Its program through a team of several teachers who 
help one another and extend reading Improvement to more 
pupils. 



2 . 



3. 

4. 



5. 



6 . 



7. 



Reports were not received from Hen^^y, Phillips, Vocational, 
or Southwest In time for this report for your committee? 



The report Is based on figures for these junior high schools 



Bryant 

Franklin 

Jefferson 

Jordan 



Lincoln Olson 

Marshall Jr. -Sr. H.S. Ramsey 
Nokomls Sanford 

Northeast Sheridan 



Numbers of students enrolled in these schools: 10,471. 



Niamber this semester receiving reading help in Reading 
Centers” “558. 



Per school average 46; range from 39 to 995 class size thus 
averages 9*3 students. 



Number last semester not now receiving Reading Center help: 



(inference: large numbers of students stay in centers more 

than one semester.) 



Grade level 


of those 


now receiving Reading 


7th 


526 


Inference : Reading 


8th 


166 


concentrated at the 


9th 


82 


fleeting the desire 



teachers to get at reading problems 
early. 



Note: 



Some of the schools not reporting (See 2 above) are 
Junior- senior high schools and although they can 
give some help to students In grades 10-12, most of 
their effort, too. Is concentrated on the junior 
high school grades. 



Number of classes labelled as developmental reading: l4 

(concentrated In four of the reporting schools) 



reading^ center - 1966. 

Limited service Is available at Henry, Marshall, and Southwest 



o 
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N«B . -• Informal developmental reading is implied in the 
Junior high school English program. Classes In 
developmental reading are conceived to teach larger 
groups ( 15 - 30 ) than the reading center class which 
Is semi-tutorial. Developmental reading classes 
must, technically, be manned by persons licensed 
to teach it; licensure is the same as those for 
remedial reading teachers. Both kinds of teachers 
are in short supply. 

8. No reading classes are supported by Federal Programs at 
the present time except to the degree that ’’Special Educa- 
tion” programs for low-ability students are supported. 
Reading Center programs are designed primarily for students 
of average ability or better. 

9. Responses by principals and reading center teachers indi- 
cate that reading needs in buildings are being met 2 

a. adequately 7 

b. more help needed 5 

c. quite inadequately 1 

In general, those marking the present degree of help ’’ade- 
quate” are in schools of small size (each Junior high has 
only one reading teacher) or in areas of better-than- 
average socio-economic level. Those marking ’’more help 
needed” or ’’quite Inadequate” were generally from schools 
in which there is a high proportion of low-income families 
and/or the principal has been particularly active in en- 
couraging development of the reading program. 

10. In selecting pupils for reading center help, we have at- 
tempted to use the criteria of 90 IQ, or better and two- 
or-more years retarded in reading. These criteria are 
followed 

almost always 2 

usually 6 

only part of the time 3 

Other criteria used in selecting students for Center help: 

..teacher recommendation 5 
..counselor recommendation 4 
..willingness, desire to be helped 3 
..parental concern 1 

. .recommendation from Child Study Department 1 
. .recommendation of school social worker 1 
..nonverbal I.Q. scores above 90 even though verbal may 
be much lower 1 

. .’’cultural” factors (apparently reading need made severe 
by cultural deprivation, Ed. note.) 1 
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11. With minor exception, students spend 5 hours per week in 
the Reading Center. 

12. The usual length of time a student spends in ReadirAg 
Centers : 



a. all year 7 

b. 15-30 weeks (varies) 2 

c. "several weeks” 1 

d. one semester 2 



(Though "all year” is the 
usual time spent, variations 
are considerable and reflect 
the high individualization 
of the program.) 



13. The student leaves the Center when: 

a. he shows "improvement" in his reading 10 

b. he wants to leave, feels he is not gaining, or disrupts 
class 2 

c. room is needed for new students 2 

d. agreements among counselor, teacher, pupil 1 

(Most schools use multiple reasons for deciding when child 
should leave the Center.) 

14. Reading Center work is taken: 

a. in place of English class 8 (sometimes social studies) 

b. in addition to English class 2 

c. takes it in lieu of English but receives no grade in 
English 1 

d. in place of art of science 1 

15. All Reading Center teachers except one are certified under 

regulations of the state. (Note: I have no information on 

numbers of students taking tutorial work outside of school 
nor on students handled by such tutors.) 



















STATE OF MINNESOTA REQUIREMENTS FOR 
READING TEACHERS AND READING SUPERVISORS 
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APPENDIX III 



ELEMENTARY READING CENTERS 



The annual report from the reading center teachers for the 
school year 1964-65 was not available when this report was 
compiled. The information in this report concerning numbers 
of children attending the elementary reading centers was for 
the school year 1963-64. No drastic change in numbers is anti- 
cipated for this school year^ 



1 . 



How many children are presently receiving instruction in 
separate reading center classes through the Minneapolis 
Public Schools? 



Number of children who attended elementary reading 
centers during the 1963-64 school year 457 



- Class size 



“ Location of Reading Center Represented 



range from 1-6 

pupils in a group 
No. of Schools 



Enrollment 



Adams 

Bancroft 

Barton 

Bremer 

Burroughs 

Calhoun 

Ericsson 

Grant 

Hamilton 

Holland 

Howe 

Marcy 

Monroe 

Plllsbury 

Whittier 



4 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

5 
4 

4 

5 

6 



32 

33 
30 

34 

29 

29 
22 
32 
34 
34 

27 

28 

30 

31 
40 



2. How many children are involved at each grade level? 



Grade 


3 


36 


Grade 


4 


140 


Grade 


5 


168 


Grade 


6 


113 



457 



3. 



What criteria are used in the selection of pupils for these 
classes?* 



^Blueprint for Reading Centers, p. 6. 
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SCHOOL SURVEY OF DELAYED READERS 

Pj»j_or to April 1^ th© hom© school lists thos© chlldrsn In 
grad©s 2 through 5 d©lay©d about two or mor© y©ars In 
reading In r©latlon to grad© plac©m©nt. Th©s© chlldr©n 
should hav© an I.Q. of 90 or abov© on a group m©ntal ma- 
turity t©st. 

Wh©n an Individual psychological test seems essential to 
placement, requests should be made by the home school to 1 

the Child Study Department. ! 

Prior to April 1, the home school nurse or special service I 

teacher should work with the home room teacher and prlncl- I 

pal In securing adequate testing of hearing and vision. 

An audiometer test and an approved vision test are advised. I 

Prior to June 1, the Preliminary Survey of Remedial Read- 
ing Cases (Form #l) should be filled out at the home school. j 

A separate form should be made for each grade. Some selec- | 

tlvlty at this time will expedite fall testing. These 
completed forms are sent to the district Reading Center | 

teacher no later than June 1. 



SELECTION OF READING CASES 

The Reading Center teacher, the home school teacher, the 
home school principal and school social worker or special 
service teacher will go over Form f$^l^ cumulative folders 
and any other available Information and make selections 
for the Initial Individual diagnostic testing. All of the 
referrals on Form 5^1 may not be tested If the number Is 
too great. 

Diagnostic tests are given to those selected children. 

After studying data gathered from all the separate diag- 
noses, the Reading Conter Teacher makes the final selec- 
tions and notifies the principals. Children with the 
greatest difference between mental ability or reading po- 
tential and reading achievement are considered first. 

4. How many hours of instruction are given each week? 

. Each child receives 45 minutes to 1 hour dally of Instruc- 
tion, either individually or in a small group. 

Nhat determines the total length of remediation received? 

The needs and progress of the Individual would determine 
the amount of help the child would receive. The goal 
for each child Is to help him build independence in 
skills and develop attitudes toward reading; so that he 
can continue to make progress in the regular classroom 
situation. 
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- Are there any basic differences between the type of 
reading Instruction provided In the reading center and 
that of the regular classroom? 



. Reading Center Instruction has as Its purpose the de- 
velopment of attitudes, understandings, and skills needed 
to provide for the academic, personal, and social growth 
of a child. The objectives are basically the same as 
those of the developmental reading program. 



Instruction Is based upon the needs of the child deter- 
mined by diagnostic testing. Class groups are organized 
according to reading disabilities with some considera- 
tion for personality needs. Instructional materials and 
learning aids are varied In appeal and levels of diffi- 
culty to meet the range of Individual differences In 
interests and levels of development. Various approaches 
are used. 




5. 



6 . 



7. 



What are the qualifications necessary for an elementary 
remedial reading teacher? 

- Elementary remedial reading teachers. Requirements: 

1. An elementary school teacher’s certificate, based 
on a bachelor’s degree. 

2. Two years of successful elementary teaching experience. 

3. One course In each of the following five areas: 

Developmental reading 

Diagnosis and correction of reading difficulties 
Individual mental testing 

Practicum In analysis of reading difficulties 
Practicum in correction of reading difficulties 

- Are they all certified? 

.Yes 

- What is the total number? 

.Fifteen full-time elementary reading center teachers. 

Are ’’listening tables” or other special devices used In 
any of the reading centers? 

.No listening tables are being used. 

.’¥ords In Color” is being used experimentally with some 
of the children at the Burroughs reading center. 

What proportion of these children receiving reading help 
are tested by the Child Study Department? 

.To obtain the above information it would be necessary 
to refer to the cumulative records for each of these 
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j 

I 457 children. It is estimated that a high percentage 

I of these children have been referred to the Child Study 

1 Department . 

I 

I 

- Are there any tests required by all children in these 
j reading classes? 

i 

i PRELIMINARY DIAGNOSIS 

I ' 

i 

j . A conference is held with each child, 

j . A diagnostic reading test is given. 

I . An informal reading inventory is made to determine 

I independent, instructional, and frustration levels, 

j . An Interest inventory may be used. 

I 

i CONTINUING DIAGNOSIS 

\ ^ 

'■ During the period of instruction at the Reading Center, 

i diagnosis continues through. . . 

j . Observation of dally performance 

j . Informal tests 

. Standardized tests 



I 

I Department of Elementary Curriculum 
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APPENDIX IV 
COPY 

MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Administration Building 

807 Northeast Broadway Minneapolis I3, Minnesota 
Evelyn D. Deno 

Consultant in Special Education 

and Rehabilitation April 26, 1965 

Mrs. R. L. Gehring 
5525 Morgan Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

I find it hard to answer most of your questions because 
they seem to imply throughout that the only kind of service 
Involved is special class. This is not true in our program. 

In our special education program, services for children with 
special learning disabilities encompasses a continuum of ac- 
commodations to individual need which ranges all the way from 
special instruction on an Individual or small group basis 
given right in the child* s home school for the child who can 
be maintained in enrollment in regular classj instruction in 
^slf*”dsy special classes with the child enrolled in regular 
classes the other half of the day for children who need more 
help; all day special class; instruction in a group living 
Center for disturbed children (such as St. Joseph’s Home for 
Children); instruction in the children’s psychiatric unit of 
University Hospital; instruction in the Hennepin County Deten- 
tion Center; and instruction in the child’s home if prescribed 
by the psychiatrist treating the case. 

Because of i^his mixture we could not answer some of your ques- 
tions without investing more staff time than we can make avail- 
able in pretty detailed analysis of our records. On your first 
question for instance, as of April 1 (the enrollment in this 
program is a very mobile one - not at all like the retarded, 
crippled, deaf, etc.) approximately 

102 children were receiving roughly one hour per day of 
individual supplementary tutoring 
52 children (on a daily average) were being served by 
building resource teachers under the special educa- 
tion program 

58 children were enrolled in half-day S.L.D.* classes 
9 children were enrolled in full-day S.L.D. classes 
21 children were on roll in the psychiatric wards of 
University Hospital 

17 children were on roll from St. Joseph’s and Oak 
Park Children’s Homes 

10 children were on roll at the Hennepin County De- 
tention Center 

12 S.L.D. type pupils were on homebound Instruction 
^Special Learning Disability 
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Mrs. Gehring^ contd. 



- 2 - 



the 1963-64 school year over 5OO different pupils 
were oerved in the various S.L.D. program. However^ this in- 

an^ at the Hennepin County Detention Center 

and uhe Children s Psychiatric Unit at University Hospital 
where the pupil's stay is relatively short. 



movN not possible for me to give you a figure on how 

many hours of instructional time this would represent because 

teachers working with groups as resource teachers, hospital 

teachers^ domiciled teachers^ etc. vary time according to what 

la them to do given the demand at any particu- 

X8.X T#iins • 



7P program involves the equivalent of approximately 

fd full time teachers (assuming five hours of hourly instruc- 
tion as the equivalent of a full day in the case of teachers 
Who are doing supplementary i:utoring on an hourly pay basis). 



located at Warrington^ Emerson, Holmes, 
Madison, Phillips, Nokomis, Anthony and Sheridan Schools. 
Forty-one additional schools receive service from a teacher 
who comes to the school to work with individuals or small 



2... We would not be able to answer your question on grade 
levels without devoting more time than we can now give to 
analyzing our records. For the entire 1963-64 school year the 
elementary-secondary split was about 50-50. 



IaC.** served in S.L.D. programs must be recommended 

for enrollment by our Child Study Department. If the child 

other guidance clinic in the commu- 
nity, the Child Study Department might use those findings in 
rendering their judgement. 



Questions 4 and 5 have been answered by Mrs. Mary Ann Murphy 

of our Elementary Curriculum Department because they appear to 

refer to reading in general which is not under our department. 
Her response is as follows: oxucnu . 



4.... The report of the March 15 , 1965 COPE meeting adequately 
reviews various approaches to the teaching of reading. You 

refer specifically to Dr. Tillman's statements on page 4 
ol the report in regard to our Minneapolis reading program. 



5 .... Attached is a brief description of the listening table 
as It IS viev/ed in relation to our curriculum. Several tapes 
have bep specifically designed to develop skill in reading. 

. table is currently an exploratory project in 

eight elementary schools. A presentation will be telecast to 
Minneapolis classroom teachers on April 26 at 12:00 o’clock on 
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Mrs. Gehring, contd. - 3 - 

6 .. .. Certification requirements for teachers in the S.L.D. 
program vary according to the kind of work they are doing. 
Teachers doing supplementary tutoring need have only a regular 
tea cherts certificate. (See attached copy of an article written 
by a member of the State Department of Education.) 

Minnesota certification for teachers of emotionally dis- 
turbed children requires a special master’s degree program which 
is available in Minnesota only at the University of Minnesota, 
Nearly all of the teachers we have working with the more se- 
riously disturbed children in special classes, hospital or 
domiciled centers hold this certification. Eight of our teachers 
hold this certification. Several others who v/ork with neuro- 
logically impaired and/or socially maladjusted dill dren hold 
other kinds of special education certification (predominantly 
mentally handicapped and remedial reading); some of these 
have master’s degrees in educational psychology but not in 
education of the emotionally disturbed. The MAo in emotionally 
disturbed is not required for all of these teachers. 

I would say that by and large the teachers we have working 
in this program are well trained for the particular jobs they 
are doing with the exception of a few doing homebound or 
domiciled instruction. In the latter case this is because the 
demand arose during the year and there was no "teacher bush’’ 
off which fully qualified teachers could be plucked right at 
the moment they were needed. This should be cleared up at the 
beginning of the next school year. 

7*... All of them were either tested by our Child Study Depart- 
ment or by some other clinic whose reports were reviewed by 
the Child Study Department. 

Report of a medical examination is required to gain entry 
to S.L.D. service. This is to Insure that any physical con- 
ditions which may be contributing to the problem have not been 
overlooked. It would not be quite right to say that entry to 
the program is contingent on a doctor’s statement. The decision 
Involved is an educational one and very few doctors would know 
enough about the educational alternatives available or what 
would be realistically possible to be able to write an ’’educa- 
tional prescription." 

8 .. .. The present amount of service does not fill the need but 

I don’t know that more "classes" is what we need. I think that 

what we need is resource teachers who can work with the child 
right in his home building to support him in his regular class 
attendance and to be a part of the total team working with 

the child and with his parents to help him in their management 
of him. We need more of all of the kinds of professional staff 

who can work together to help these children with their prob- 

lems, expeclally school social workers and school psychologists. 
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Mrs. Gehring, contd. 















I Will be gone out of town during the week of April 19. 

If I have missed the mark in answering some of these questions, 
please feel free to call me. 1*11 be back on the job April 26. 



Cordially, 



Evelyn Deno (signed) 



Evelyn D. Deno, Consultant 
Special Education and Rehabilitation 
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P.ic}:.arcl Joliiirioii, Cu.'.ioultaiii; iii Spcoiai Education 
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'N IvL)'/ SPECIAL 1 -DUCA i LAW 



o \ 1 ^ 1 0 wliicii 



ij p..ss. 7 ,;wd lo Mip.ncsota sjinol ciistric.d the rc.iiWAiibiliiy 
of pAV^diah; sjAo'ial sjuiv.c,i aaU inslnicilon lor ail cdiica- 
olc luiaviL'iippau children. 

Of lac revcral \vay.s onia'.iCvl in tl.e law as lacdaods by 
v.i'aeh i',j..ooi disuicls may pi\j7iiie for hicse ciaidren, the 



ian~it/ii^ aj^ccJCii L 1 ... 0 S Oi ac.>o'aicc lias accii most 

1 * *-^|LCi i V i_» i-i>cci. i3i.)hLiuLS C'i.>.-n iiiiCij m^/iCVCij l.iLvL a iulx" 
lime ecail ci.iss is not ai >r.,ys tile aa.,v,'er lo ti.e eJaca- 
nonal neeJs of ail hanuic,,; y-ed ciiiid.en nor am there 
dways ay eeial ciar.ses avt;a..o;e — c.a ceially in die rural 
areas, iiie need tvir a moic iaai\'idual means of ]a'oviding 
r^ieeial services a.nd instruec-.n iti liiese caises is apparent. 
/V rcla'awiy recent and vrum.jle metiaai used to iucct this 
need Is one known as sup|deiPiental instruction. 
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\ , \iiii j.iy til iiiSoi’uct ivy^i? 

: 5 up];Io.;:jniaI uiolaiciioa .s uJllncJ indiviciu.u tutor- 
xIaj; oi ii iuiiidicapp jd child ni cc^iijiinci: j.i with his regular 
wtabD iit.CwCaancc. lac basic tairposc oi r>iipplch*jn[al m- 
strueii(.)ii is to cmmle schools ro provide uiioriai tw hstance 
.'.demies so that ceit.an jiandtcr.pyed chiidien m;iy 
dc^.i^w ca sm.„'.,oo rn tiie *.1. ynat scuwol pro*' 
eppro.'.en is ivame }iossibIc cy a seedon of the 
law wancii provides for “spe.:ial instruction and services in 
conjunciron witii r.ttendiny regular . . . ciasscs,” 

in a typical i'royrarn a i'.carinp-imp.ared child might 
attcitol 1 a.ssignml rcgaiar cla.iS tor tire rirst two hours of 
i.ao/ scii'...si dav . Ire \>ould tir_.i lertvc La 



;n. 



Lii.vi iognla* cii.os and 
r:e tiUi.ireoi lor aLmut an b.rur on an individual basis in 
ianguage ueveiopment, basie skills, etc. lie inigiit also be 
t.o.ii.' t^vi \f..n Ins logiilai class \.om, Pre would tncii return 
tO kis AO^Aiiai ckiss for iiic xemaiiider of iiie day. 
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vjUj .;.L..i.eiii.<.il iiiSii uction ,s used Wim.e it wma^i be a 



....u-:i<acu:.^.‘ mcrurs oi assxstia^_, some la.hiiy Iiandiear/ped 
c.rdercir. C irildrcn with ndid vr.aon, licrn '.ag, emotional, or 
:.earoIog;e;.l hanciieaps, and ceriain upper educabie men- 



u;ay ret-nded children may he able to Si 
c..rss vritii a iimitea aniouirt of assistr 



id in a regular 
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•rograiu (.1 supplearental insiruelion may be more bene- 
iicaal and ap[>ropriate. 
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lO ;...;ovr'.,e special .services in s.lualions wiiere a i nil-time 
,.ccial is not iainicdiatcry available, bhese siaaaions 
...jujliy c/c.Sb v/licic ociiool Cr.. iricts arc; I) faccki with 
a.ifporaiy lajlc of space or U; cic: :oy a cpauiidvl 

^ ccitil cc**Ciciou iicauictor, 1) too siuail lo supj'yoi t a fuii- 
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Gioiip i.itsti’tiCcrGii 

Supplemciual instruction has also been used for small 
groups ^to provip a modihed special class experience for 
cducatiiC uicntaliy retardedi ciiildrc.n. Under this arrange- 
ment, iiOiii two to live chiiuien of approrriinatcly tire same 
tigc me bxOugh.L together lor tw'o or llirce hours of small 
group ins', I action. 

In a typical group suppleiuentxal program a nuiuber of 



students r'roiild attend rcsad.ar classes all rnoruiitu but 



would come together for group iiistruction the first 

two hours of the aftcrnoo,i. They woudd then remm to 
tncii leguiar classes for tne hast hour or two of the school 
day. diiis small group program is usually most efieetivc as 
a booster program for upper educabie students who arc 
rchitivety well accepted in tiie regular seiiooi sctiing. Usu- 
ally, tms atrangcm.cnt is a teiiiporary one pending develop- 
ment or xi lormal Sj.eeial class. 

Group supplemental irastimetion has found its greatest 



use in heljOmg to extend services to tne scconoarv level. 



Since l9.r7 most of tixc progrixins established for lim cdu- 
cablc icLtirdcd ha\e been clci.icntary level prox_,i miis. At 
^ic present time secondary classes comprise cniv about 
30 jiercent of the total number of over 550 classes’. Group 
supplemcntai instruction can be a valuable means of pro- 
viding older stUGcnis in tlie rural areas with temporary 
assi.stance until more adequate services arc developed. 



Admint.s i rativc ^hsp 

Suppm.iiental insiniction r^rograms inust meet certain 
lequirei.iems established by tae State Deparlmcnr of Edu- 
cation. Some of tliesc considerations arc: 

1) Ahiiough the tcaclicr must hold a basic ccitificatc 
to teach in Minncsoui, special certification is not 



2 ) 



rc.piired. 



All childre;i served by tliib method must rncet the 
same cllgfibrliiy standards that would be re.quircd 

foi placement in a lOiiual special education oro- 
grmn. 

3) Eac.i child may be ghre.i up to five hours a week of 
icihiburscd iiidividuiU tuioring. 

4) Rcnnburscnient for supplemental instruction i.> com- 
pu.cd on ^ti.e basis of two-tliirds of the hourly r.itc 
paid to the teacher, wiih a rna.ximuni rennburse- 
ment of $4 I'er hour. 

More sjtecille information may be obiaincd by writing 
to the Special icduciilion Seciiviu, State I.Iepartment of Ed- 
ucation, Centennial Building, St. Paul, hlinncsota 55101. 



Suawn'U"'/ 

_ m suiiiniary, the major goal <.>f supplemental instruetiou 
iG to give die handicapped child assistance in academic 
m-ens so tnat ho nmy reimhn in the regular clmm and 
• iehicve a.; j.mch .sueecss as po.,sil;lc. 1'1'd.; concept lia.v liad 
iiiuny .Miccessini types of appiicution cini'ing the p-a.sl two 
veais and will coiUuiue lo be u.sevi lo jirovide progranus for 
Handicapped childreu. ^ 
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Minneapolis Public Schools 
Department of Elementary Education 



THE LISTENING TABLE 

Physically, the listening table is a primary table that has been 
equipped with Jacks for earphones and a means for connecting 
the earphones with tape recorders and/or phonographs. 

Educationally, the listening table is a means of extending 
teaching services--another vehicle for providing programmed 
lessons, for providing stimulation, information, music and/or 
literature. 

Rationale of the Listening Table 

There is increasing awareness of the need for Individualizing 
Instruction . There is increasing evidence that all children 
do not learn best through identical means. The listening table 
could be an advantage to learners who have greater dependence 
on auditory than on visual stimulation. 

Individualizing instruction sometimes requires subgrouping in 
the classroom. The provision of meaningful activities for some 
children while the teacher is working with an identified group 
presents a constant challenge. Often limitations must be 
placed on the types of activities allowed because of the possi- 
bility of distracting influences. Because of the nature of 
the listening table with its private and individual message, 
its use provides greater flexibility in types of activities 

can be p ur sued by one group without distracting childre n 
engaged in other activities. 



The teacher ofuen finds that the demand for her teaching services 
is extensive. The listening table makes it possible to utilize 
some lessons that have been prepared in advance of the actual 
teaching moment, thereby extending the services of the teacher . 

Present Use 



Presently the listening table is being tried out in eight 
elementary schools. The oral presentation at the meeting will 
give examples of these explorations. (This was presented at a 
Board of Education meeting and will be presented on a noon 
telecast to teachers on April 26, Channel 2. 12:00-12:15.) 

Future Possibilities 

The listening table, as an Instrument, presents various possi- 
bilities for use including: 
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skills 



Independent activities 



content areas 



I 

a’ 

I 



I 



I 



the vehicle through vdiich pro- 
grams are transmitted to the 



learner 



the voice that provides the 
content, the suggestions, the 
choices, and the challenges 
for independent activities 



the source through which the 
disabled reader obtains his 
data, his information in the 
content areas - so he too can 
contribute to the discussion 
and can "latch on" to the big 
ideas 



1 appreciations 



h 



the vehicle through which the 
poet, the musician, the story- 
teller reaches his listener 



! Each resource for learning has characteristics that make it 

I especially useful in certain contexts. Part of the challenge 

f is to capitalize on the "best use" of the listening table be- 

} cause of its characteristics without placing limitations on 

j its possibilities. 

! 

I Next Steps 

I 

a 

\ During the school year 1965-06, 

I , the opportunity to explore the possibilities of the 

I listening table could be extended 

I 

j , a construction model could be developed 

I 

I . original tapes for specific purposes could be programmed; 

1 graphics to accompany the tapes could be considered 

j . information regarding tapes already in existence could be 

I made available 

I 

j MOM:mn 

I 2 - 24-65 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS PRESENTED BY THE GIFTED CHILD 



RELATIVE TO THE TEACHING OF READING 
Mrs. Glenn R. Weber 



Perhaps no characteristic is found more consistently in gifted 
children than good reading ability. Most likely this ability 
is evidence of the gifted Individual's Interest in reading as 
a means of obtaining desired information. Only in rare cases 
can this great desire for knowledge be satisfied by some other 
means. Since much of the curricular differentiation, which the 
gifted need so badly, must be supplied through his own reading, 
it is most Important that all of these students are good readers. 

Two distinct administrative practices have developed in the 
elementary schools to provide for the individual differences In 
reading ability. The more general way of providing for the 
gifted child who is a good reader is by enriching the currlculiam 
in the regular classroom. The other method Is to provide special 
classes for all or a portion of the day. Acceleration (early ad- 
mission to kindergarten, skipping a grade, "rapid progress") may 
play a part in either of these. 

Even when working with the child who is a superior reader, 
certain problems arise in taking full advantage of his capabili- 
ties. Another type of problem, though less common, is that of 
the gifted child who Is not achieving in reading. These students 
usually respond quickly to remedial help. 

The goal of the reading teacher is not to j)ush the gifted child’s 
reading ability to the level of his mental ability, but rather 
to develop his ability to read well with good comprehension. 

How well this has been accomplished can be measured by how much 
the gifted student reads. 

I. ENRICHMENT WITHIN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 



In most elementary schools in the United States where pro- 
visions are made for the gifted, the teaching of reading is 
taken care of by enrichment in the regular classroom. 

Walter Barbe^ states: "Enrichment Is the intentional dif- 

ferentiating of assignments to meet the particular 



1. Walter Barbe, "Reading Aspects," Curriculxmi Planning For 
The Gifted , Louis A. Fllegler, edT, (Englewood Cliffs, N.J. : 
Prenb Ice-Hall, Inc., 196 I) p. 230. 
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needs and to develop the interests of each child. . . . 

The enrichment actually taikes place when the teacher 
makes the assignment or directs or stimulates the 
students to undertake their reading. Neither merely 
assigning material to be read silently nor having the 
children take turns reading aloud to one another 
is enrichment.” 

The way gifted students are provided for in the regular 
classroom is described by Barbe^: "Usually the gifted 
child in the top reading group in a class is presented 
the same reading skills as the average child although 
less drill on the skill itself is necessary. The time 
thus saved or left over from the presentation and 
practice on skills is then spent on enrichment activities, 
but not on learning skills in the next higher grade-level 
book. 

Enrichment activities in reading do not necessarily have 
to come from the reading textbook itself, although 
common practice is to have the gifted student read at 
least one of the basic texts of his particular grade 
level. Emphasis is placed upon a basic reading text 
because the lessons are carefully developed and present 
a balance between basic reading skills and practice on 
these skills. In most of the leading basal reading 
series, suggestions for enrichment activities for the 
gifted students are made in the teacher »s manual.” 

One of the disadvantages of enrichment within the class- 
room is the time and skill demanded of the teacher in 
making preparations for individual activities. Another 
problem may arise when other children in the classroom 
see the gifted child receiving assignments which seem 
more interesting than those given to them. 



II. SPECIAL CLASSES 



In some schools differential education is provided by re- 
moving the gifted from the ordinary classroom for all or 
a portion of their time. Such ability grouping may also 
benefit the other students in the classroom by stimu- 
lating new leadership among students who previously were 
overshadowed by the gifted. 

One such adjustment is to take children from various 
grades, but on the same reading level, from their regular 
classroom for the period of reading instruction. In this 
way the range of reading abilities in a classroom is only 
one year and the type of skill instruction needed is 
approximately the same. One sucboPlan is the widely 
publicized Joplin, Missouri Plan. 



2. Ibid., p. 231. 

3. Roul Tunley, "Johnny Can Read in Joplin,” Saturday Evening 
Post, Vol. 230, October 26, 1957. 



Another technique is to group these bright students into 
special classes for all instruction and to teach them 
reading through a more or less individualized approach. 

Many schools use special interest and special ability 
groups which meet only occasionally to provide enrichment 
in the reading program. Special library classes and 
reading clubs are examples of this approach. 

A relatively new idea is that of including classes for the 
gifted in the scxhedule of the special-reading teacher, who 
formerly has been responsible only for the slow learner. 

In some cases the special reading teacher provides en- 
richment experiences for the bright students while the 
regular classroom teacher works with the slower learners. 
The supposed advantage of this procedure is that the 
regular classroom teacher knows the children better and 
can be more effective with the remedial reading problems. 
She gains the extra time to devote to then: while the 
better readers leave the room for their period with the 
special teacher. 

The use of individualized reading programs has been 
gaining attention and may be a partial answer for gifted 
children. These programs have many advantages, es- 
pecially for the child who never encounters difficulty 
with the reading process and whose reading program is in 
need of enrichment. The major problem connected with the 
individualized program is the skill demanded of the 
teacher in operating it. 



III. PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN TEACHING GIFTED CHILDREN TO READ 
A. Early Readers 



One of the earliest problems presents itself when the 
child is already able to read when he enters first 
grade. Research studies indicate that about half of 
all children with I.Q.»s above 13O are reading before 
they enter first grade. Many teachers feel that these 
children should participate in the readiness pro- 
gram which usually precedes formal reading instruc- 
tion. The objective of the program for the gifted 
child would not be to prepare for Initial reading 
experiences, which he has already had, but rather to 
prepare him for the type of group activities which mass 
education makes necessary. If this objective is ex- 
plained to the child and his parents the readiness 
activities need not seem meaningless. 

This problem is sometimes solved by early admission of 
exceptional children to kindergarten or first grade. 
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B. Importance of Reading Skills 

Another problem concerns the importance of reading 
skill Instruction. Certain basic word attack 
skills (such as phonics, rules of syllabication, 
prefixes and suffixes) comprehension skills, and 
vocabulary building skills (such as root words and 
semantics) are presented at each grade level. 

In many Instances the gifted student is allowed to 
skip over these reading skills because he is already 
reading at or above grade level. How can he read 
above grade level without knowing the skills at that 
grade level? Part of the answer, especially in the 
earlier grades, is the gifted student *s dependency 
on his superior memory. He is able to learn by the 
sight method without needing any of the word attack 
skills. The Reading Center in Chattanooga has 
noted that a large niimber of bright children from 
primary grades are diagnosed as reading problems. 
Apparently some of these problems develop from an 
over-dependency on memorizing in the first grade 
and a subsequent breaking down when the material 
became too long to memorize. 

It must be remembered that often the reading skills 
being taught in a particular grade will not actually 
be needed until sometime later when the student is 
reading more difficult material. Sometimes this 
lack of knowledge of basic skills will not be felt 
until the student is in high school or even beyond. 
He is not likely to go back and learn those skills 
which he missed in elementary school, even though he 
discovers a need for them. 

Another reason for being sure the gifted student 
receives the reading ^ills at his grade level is 
that they also apply to all of the language arts 
area. Research indicates that the gifted student, 
although he is superior in reading, is not superior 
in spelling. This may be because he does not appear 
to need phonics since he is reading at or above 
grade level. The fact that phonics aids in spelling 
is overlooked. 

Certainly the gifted student should learn the same 
skills that are expected of all children, but he 
should be expected to learn them faster than the 
average child. This, of course, raises the con- 
troversy of whether enrichment at the child »s 
grade level (horizontal enrichment) is wiser than 
moving him into higher grade level skills 
(vertical enrichment). 



















The question of grade- skipping also comes up. If 
the child Is to skip a grade it is Important that 
he does not miss out on some of the skills which 
would have been presented in the normal sequence. 

C. Reading Comprehension 



Strangely enough, the gifted student may present a 
more dlffj.cult problem in develooing good reading 
comprehension than does the average student. 

Unless the teacher* s questions are worded to make 
him think, the gifted student may rely entirely on 
memory. The usual type of comprehension question 
which asks **How many?" or "How much?" will require 
some thought and use of comprehension skills for 
the average student. For the gifted student, how- 
ever, it is no effort to remember answers to such 
questions. On the other hand, if the question is 
"Iftihy?" the gifted student must not only remember 
facts but analyze the facts and come up with his 
own conclusions. 

D. Oral Reading 

The gifted student is very often bored with oral 
reading assignments. When the superior reader 
must listen for long periods of time to less able 
students as they stumble through the reading lesson, 
he usually finds it most frustrating. 

Gifted students usually enjoy reading aloud them- 
selves, but they are not dependent on It to the 
same extent as the average child. They probably 
should not be required to listen to others read 
aloud as often as the average student, nor to read 
aloud as much themselves. 

E. The Gifted Student Who Is Not Achieving - 

What of the child who is identified as gifted but 
Is not achieving in reading? Obviously, the same 
emotional and physical problems which affect the 
average child* s ability to read can also hamper the 
gifted child. However, instructional causes of 
reading problems are less common among gifted 
children than among the average group. 

Reading difficulties in the gifted student some- 
times go undetected. The bright student who is a 
poor reader, by paying careful attention in class, 
may pick up so much knowledge that it is hard to 
believe he is not reading his textbooks efficiently. 
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lAlhen given remedial help, the gifted child usually 
responds quickly. His ability in verbal areas such 
as word fluency, vocabulary and verbal reasoning 
help to simplify the process. 

F. Reading As An Escape 

Another problem sometimes encountered is that of the 
gifted child who uses reading as a means of escape 
from the real world and his fear of failure in group 
relationships. Merely because a child reads a lot 
does not necessarily mean that he is doing this. 

VI. WHAT IS BEING DONE FOR THE GIFTED STUDENT IN MINNEAPOL^ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 

The Minneapolis Public Schools report on "Education for 
the Gif ted, "March 9, 196I gives this General Statement of 
Philosophy: 

Education seeks the greatest development of every 
youngster according to his unique nature and needs. 
Therefore, identical opportunity for education does 
not mean identical learning experiences and/or at 
the same time. 

The basic type of provision for the able learner is 
curriculum adjustment through enrichment in the 
regular classroom! Enrichment in the regular pro- 
cedures^ grouping procedures, and limited accelera- 
tion. Enrichment in the regular classroom may be 
supplemented through part-time special classes which 
focus attention on the nature and needs of the able 
learner . 

Dr. Rodney Tillman, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
in charge of elementary education, speaking at the 
March 15, 1965 meeting of the Curriculujn Committee, made 
these comments: 

In most schools... because we have quite a number of 
basal textbooks, there is a series of readers for the 
more accelerated students. 

In addition, every teacher works on the individualized 
approach. If you know the child and know materials, 
you cannot fail. Also... most schools have the assis- 
tance of a librarian who encourages the more able 
children. 
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Teachers are encouraged to make wide use of reference 
materials and to use more difficult materials in special 
projects. 

Sometimes the teacher may bring in other materials 
(magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, travel folders, etc.) 
to encourage broadening of interests or to encourage 
deepening of current interests in the gifted student »s 
reading . 
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THE READINa PROGRAM IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 
THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Miss Caroline K. Barron 



In the Minneapolis Public Schools , the teacher selects the 

plan which she feels will best meet the needs of the learner. j 

A teacher might use several approaches during a school year. 

The most widely used approach is the basal reader. However , ^ 
other approaches such as language experience and self- select ion 
or individualized teaching are also used. A teacher may com- 
bine methods, e.g., basal reader and self-selection. Words in 
color, the multi-level instruction program of Science Research 
Association Laboratories and programmed materials are being i 

used experimentally in several schools. | 

To guide teachers, whatever approach may be used, extensive 
curriculum materials are published., outlining principles, 
psychological characteristics of children, variations in i 

background and ability, specific skills and understandings^ 
to be developed. Illustrative lessons are included to assist 
the teacher in her planning. 

I. OBJECTIVES j 

Because reading involves both attitudes and skills, the 
Minneapolis Public Schools endeavor to provide for all 
children to the limit of their abilities experiences 
which will develop i 

1. A desire to read and appreciation of what is read. 

2. Broad reading interests. 

3. Skills of 

comprehension 
word recognition 
study 

oral and silent reading 

II. INSTRUCTION LEVELS 

Children vary widely in their abilities, in maturity, in 
background, in emotional and in physical development. 

Therefore, it is not possible to set goals for specific 
skills and understandings for all children in any given 
grade. It is expected that children will progress at 
their own rate and that each teacher will plan reading 
experiences at several levels in order to meet their 
needs. This will be done by grouping within the grade 
and providing appropriate materials and experiences for 
each group as well as for individuals within each group. 
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To assist teachers with such planning, curriculum materials 
are geared to four levels , rather than to kindergarten and 
six grades . 

These levels are known as; 

1. The Pre-Reading Period. 

2. Beglnnlng-to-Read Period. 

3. Growing-ln-Independence Period (usually grades two 
and three and sometimes four) . 

4. Extending Reading Power and Interests Period (Grades 
four, five and six) . 

A. The Pre-Reading Period 

A reading readiness program is carried on in the 
kindergarten and grade one, and continued with any 
child who is functioning at the pre-reading level. 

It comprises all the experiences a child has which 
promote the communications skills. These Include speak- 
ing, listening, observing, exploring, sharing and play- 
ing. An environment in which the child feels secure 
fosters curiosity, self-esteem, initiative and confi- 
dence. In such an environment the kindergarten 
teacher not only develops Interest in stories and 
poems, but through carefully planned experiences, 
helps to develop the skills of listening, of speaking, 
of auditory and visual discrimination. 

These planned experiences include reading to the children, 
providing a reading center where they may browse, 
taking them to the school library, permitting them to 
select stories to be read to them, retelling stories 
in sequence. Illustrating and dramatizing stories, 
using their creative ability in making up stories, 
poems and songs. They include also learning to recog- 
nize printed signs, their own names, bulletin board 
titles. They include games, puzzles and activities 
which develop auditory discrimination, visual discrimi- 
nation, left-to-rlght and top-to-bottom orientation. 

B. Beginnlng-to-Read Period 



The Intial approach to the actual teaching of reading 
is through the chlldren»s own experiences. These are 
related by the children and recorded by the teacher on 
the chalk board. Letters, trips, bulletin boards — 
innumerable occasions provide opportunity for relating, 
recording and reading. Repetition of words in many 
places makes them familiar. 

The next experience may be with a pre-primer. Since 
the child is already familiar with the vocabulary, 
his first experience with a book is successful and 
he is eager for further reading experiences. 
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Children learn to recognize and pronounce new words 
through : 

1. Sight recognition — the meaning of the word in 
context . 

2. The recognizable word parts or general configur- 
ation, structural analysis — seeing the small 
well-known words in the unknown word. 

3. Phonetic analysis — earliest skills will be 
recognition of initial consonants. The child 
will recognize the sound of some consonants in 
word endings, digraphs — th, wh, sh, ch — 
occurring initially or in the final position, 
in meaningful context | he will recognize the 
letters of the alphabet and will begin to use a 
simplified dictionary. 

However, word recognition is only one of several 
areas of emphasis in the developmental program. 
Developing a desire to read and appreciation of what 
he reads is one of these. To encourage interest, the 
teacher plans such experiences as choosing books to 
read as a leisure time activity, visiting the school 
library and the public library, browsing in the 
attractive library center in his own classroom, 
sharing with the class what he has enjoyed by telling 
the story, dramatizing or reading parts of it to them. 

Comprehension is essential to the reading process and 
the teacher makes plans to develop this skill. These 
plans will include among many others, helping the 
child to extend his vocabulary, oral as well as his 
sight vocabulary, having him find the main idea of the 
story, find supporting detail, sense relationships, 
make comparisons and contrasts, organize a sequence 
of events and draw conclusions. 

Study skills are developed throu^out the elementary 
school years. In the ’’Beginning to Read” period, 
these skills are taught along with, rather than 
separate from, other basic skills. For example, the 
awareness of a book and its parts — cover, title, 
table of contents — begins when the child or teacher 
asks for a specific book or story. 

Children will need to locate books for specific kinds 
of information to be used in science and social studies, 
or to meet individual interests. 

The teacher plans experiences to help the child in- 
crease his attention span, to work independently, to 
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locate books and stories for specific kinds of infor- 
mation, to know how encyclopedias are used, to or- 
ganize ideas in sequence, to use picture dictionaries^ 
to read pictures, charts, simple graphs and maps, and 
to make lists of books on a specific topic. 



Oral reading is important in the beginning stages of 
learning to read, not only for the purpose of checking 
word recognition and other reading skills, but more 
Importantly for the enjoyment of the story in an 
audience situation. 



Therefore, the experiences planned by the teacher 
will prepare him to read with ease and in thought 
units, to pronounce words clearly and distinctly, 
to observe punctuation, to use his voice appropriately, 
to share his enjoyment and appreciation of a story by 
the manner in which he reads it. 

C. Growing-in-Independence Period (usually occurs in 
grades 2-3-4 j 



The period of developing independence in reading is 
concerned with the childts growth in fundamental read- Ji 

ing habits, attitudes and interests. ' j 



In order to develop favorable attitudes toward reading, 
it is important for a child to feel successful as well 
as to face a challenge. 

Through innumerable experiences the teacher plans to 
help children develop favorable attitudes toward and 
interest in reading. Since these experiences are 
perhaps fairly well known and since they differ from 
those of the »'Beginning-to-Read” period mainly in the 
nature and greater variety of reading materials, as 
well as the increased skills of the children, it does 
not seem necessary to discuss them here. 

1 . Comprehension 

Children in this period develop comprehension skills 
as they -- 

Read for facts. 

Read to organize. 

Read to evaluate. 

Read to interpret. 

Read to appreciate. 

As at all age levels, there are marked individual 
differences in the range and depth of comprehension. 
Every child to the limit of his ability is aided in 
developing comprehension ability. Experiences are 
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planned for increasing vocabulary, for learning 
to get the central thought of the material read, 
to find specific detail, to summarize, to make 
predictions concerning the outcome of a story. 

(The above is only a partial list.) 

Word Recognition 

At this level children are developing independence 
and versatility in word recognition abilities. They 
have acquired a substantial number of sight words 
in the first year but are also using meaning clues, 
auditory analysis or phonetic clues, visual analysis 
or structural clues. Instruction is adjusted to 
individual differences. 

In using meaning clues the child uses the context 
and sometimes pictures to help identification 
and then the pronunciation of the word. 

In using auditory analysis or phonetic clues, the 
child learns to recognize consonant sounds, conson- 
ant blends, digraphs, silent letters, long and short 
vowel sounds and phonograms. 

In using visual analysis or structural clues, he 
learns to recognize root vjords, prefixes and 
suffixes, compound words and contractions. 

Study Skills 

To develop necessary study skills the teacher plans 
experiences for the child through which he learns 
to summarize, to skim, to check plans, to use a 
table of contents, to refer to an index, to use a 
glossary or a dictionary, to use the alphabet in 
locating information or in filing it, to recognize 
a paragraph and its key sentence, to interpret 
pictures, simple maps, bar graphs and charts - 
(a partial list.) 

Oral Reading 

In this period of ’’grov/ing-in-independence” , the 
planned experiences include, among others, reading 
committee reports, radio scripts over the loud 
speaker, gift books, reports from the student 
council, communications from other rooms, original 
stories, interesting parts of a story 
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The child learns to prepare for oral reading by 
first reading silently^ learns among other things, 
to pronounce words correctly and to enunciate 
clearly, to portray character and to distinguish 
between narration and conversation. ° 



Other Purposes of Reading 

A ^^ief reference only will be made here to "Reading 
in the Content Areas, Literary Appreciation and 
Personal Reading Program." 



In the content area" it should be pointed out that 
each subject has a different vocabulary and its 
own requirements . Because children vary widely in 
their abilities, teachers must provide materials 
of varying difficulty. 



During this period children are becoming more 
interested in a variety of books. Through litera- 
ture they become acquainted with the wisdom, achieve- 
ments, and dreams of men. The teacher’s own 
interest in books is important. The children will 
s are her Joy in prose and poetry and will grow in 
appreciation under her guidance. 



Personal reading is reading for one’s self and with 
others for enjoyment and information, for relaxation 

satisfying curiosity. It is highly 
ividu3.1iz6d j thisirsforB childrsn ar© ©n— 

couraged to explore the materials available and to 
extend their interests. The foremost goal of the 
total reading program should be to stimulate 

independent reading as a reader’s own choice of 
activity. 



Extendi ng Reading Power and Inte rests (Usually 
occurs Grades 4-5-6) ^ 

The developmental program continues to present 
systematic practice in maintaining and improving 
reading skills as well as stimulating reading 
interests. Individual differences become more 
pronounced and specific instruction is often 
highly individualized. The capable readers are 
J^is to work independently to a great extent but 
the teacher must determine which skills are still 
needed in the content areas, for literary 
appreciation and for personal reading. Less 
capable readers require a program planned to meet 
their needs at their particular stage of develop- 
ment. This will allow them opportunities to grow 
at individual rates. 
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The program continues to stress attitudes and 
interests 5 comprehension abilities , word recog- 
nition skills 5 study skills and oral reading. 

To promote favorable attitudes and greater inter- 
est , the teacher assists the child to develop 
new interests 5 includes many kinds of materials , 
helps him to become more discriminating and en- 
courages him to share his reading experience in 
creative ways. 

Comprehension abilities are further developed 
through a variety of reading experiences. In 
reading for information, the child is seeking 
for facts, consulting several sources and making 
selections according to his purpose. He learns 
to organize the materials read , he learns to 
evaluate the accuracy of statements, the author’s 
qualifications, the difference between fact and 
opinion, between what is relevant and what is ^ 
irrelevant, between what is logical and what is 
emotional. He learns to interpret what he reads 
in terms of the writer’s purpose — to entertain, 
to influence or to express a mood. 

Appreciation of what he reads increases with ex- 
periences planned to stimulate his sensory im- 
pressions, to make him aware of humor, style of 
words, of the development of character and of plot. 

Word recognition skills continue to be taught. In 
addition to acquiring a more extensive sight 
vocabulary, the child increases his ability to 
attack new words not only through the use of con- 
textual clues, but through visual and auditory 
analysis. In addition, this ability is strength- 
ened by practice in the more advanced skills of 
structural analysis with emphasis on root words, 
syllabication, prefixes and suffixes, etc. The 
dictionary becomes an important source of help 
and it is at this point that the child receives 
instruction in using the dictionary to determine 
or verify pronunciation, meaning and spelling. 

There is continuing emphasis on study skills 
during this period -- locating information, using 
general references, interpreting visual materials 
and organizing them. Problems in science, mathe- 
matics, social studies, require the effective use 
of many different kinds of material and it is here 
that experiences are planned to help the child 
develop independent study habits. 
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Reference : 










Since it is important that children not only read 
well 5 but come to value rc ding as important in 
their lives, the "personal reading program" con- 
tinues to be emphasized during these years. To 
this end time is provided for the child to read 
material of his own choice and for his own purpose, 
for pleasure, to satisfy some temporary interest 
or for a more serious purpose. 
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Curricul-um Committee Meeting 
Citizen »s Committee on Public 
Education 
October 8, 1964 



the teaching of reading 

Dr. Theodore Clymer 
Professor^ Elementary Education Dept. 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 



Editor* s Note : 

•The following talk was presented by Dr. Clymer to the 
"C^irriculurri SubcornrnittJ©© with th.6 obj6ctiv6 of providing 
the committee with a "feel" for the problems which face 
the modern educator when he tries to soly© the problem of 
how best to teach reading. 

The talk is reproduced below with very little editing for 
the benefit of the readers of this report, primarily be- 
cause it accomplished so well the objective which had been 
placed before Dr. Clymer by the committee. 



I am pleased to have an opportunity to talk with this group, parti- 
cularly because I feel strongly that a better understanding of 
what education is and what education can accomplish can be reached 
by exactly the approach your committee is utilizing. 



A review of the teaching of reading requires that several major 
points be made. First of all, children learn to read in a variety 
of ways. Children are marvelously plastic and flexible. They 
cooperate with us and learn under a variety of procedures. I wish, 
of course, as does every educator that I could tell you if there is 
one good way to teach children to read. But you know as well as I 
that this is not so. I attempt at some times to do this in my 
methods classes. Then I am always reminded of the embarrassing 
situations where a teacher has utilized methods of which I do hot 
approve and still achieved excellent success, Nhat this means, oi 
course, is that success is Indeed a function of method, but it is a 
function of other things in addition. 



Children learn to read in a variety of ways. The linguistic ap- 
proach, which we used to call the phonogram approach, is certainly 
one way to teach children to read. The basal approach, which is 
used in most of the first grades in Minneapolis, is certainly another 
wav. In the Individualized reading approach, the teacher relies 
extensively on so-called trade books which are intended to stimu- 
late the child* s Interest in reading. Also these allow the teacher 
to determine what the child* s skills are. 
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Our problem is not to determine what method is the best for teaching 
a child to learn to read. Any method skillfully applied will be 
successful. Our problem ^is to select which of the methods or ap- 
proaches currently available will be the most effective for which 
children. As we do research in reading methods, we realize more 
and more that a general approach is not the answer. At this time 
we are looking for what kind of children will respond best to which 
approach. Or stating it the other way, what kind of an approach 
can best be used for the particular students we are trying to teach. 
The approaches that will work in a private country day school will 
probably not work with the children from a disadvantaged area. Not 
only are children different, but also children bring different back- 
grounds to school. Visual discrimination and auditory discrimina- 
tion extend over broad ranges with different children. You are, I 
am sure, aware of the United States Office of Education studies in 
nearly thirty centers across the United States where different 
methods and approaches to first grade reading are being compared. 

The basal approach, the phonetic approach, the initial teaching 
alphabet and many others are being examined under highly controlled 
conditions. Dr. Guy Bond and Dr. Robert Dykstra will correlate 
these results, and within the next two years we should have some 
very interesting Information about the efficiency of a given method 
under a given set of circumstances. 

Among the methods which will be tested is the initial teaching al- 
phabet (ITA) approach. Here some letters are dropped from the 
present alphabet and others are added so that a total of forty-four 
symbols result. Actually this method is based on the old Pitman 
shorthand and allows the child to sound out any word spelled with 
it. There are, of course, serious problems in evaluating any par- 
ticular approach, and research on evaluation is just as important as 
research on methods. 

The entire program will cost close to $1 million dollars. Naturally 
it will not give us the final answer. If one were to ask will this 
study decide whether we will use phonetics or the basal approach, 
the answer would have to be no. But short of that, this study should 
give us a great many other answers. 

Thus the first point that I want to make is that children learn in 
different ways and that we must have different methods to accommodate 
them. 

The second point I want to make is that the methods we use depend 
to some degree on the mood of the times. I doubt that I would 
readily admit this under other circumstances. Still it is important 
to recognize that the current of popular thinking does affect the 
teaching of reading. There has been emphasis recently on the return 
to the "tried and true methods of old.” Education, like life, be- 
comes more and more complex and more and more frustrating. The 
"good old-fashioned way” isn»t always the answer. 
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I A very good book on this subject Is entitled "American Reading In- 
I structlon" by Nyla Vanton Smith. It Is, unfortunately, out of print 

I but should be reappearing again within a year. This book traces 

I American reading Instruction from the co3 onlal days to the time that 

I the book was published In the 1930* s. It provides a good picture 

I of what happened to reading Instruction throughout periods of time 

I and how the reading program reflects the mood of the times as these 

! are Influenced by politics, science and other areas of huiiian en~ 

f deavor. 

1 

I 

I Initial reading Is taught In a certain way Influenced largely by 

i Ideas about children and the kind of values that should be communl- 

I cated through a reading program. These values have changed over 
I the years, and as they have, the teaching of reading has changed. 

I Hopefully the new edition will update the Information. 

I 

] When we look at some of the things that people are currently asking 

I about methods and materials, we realize that the mood of the times 

I Is Important. There Is a small community In Wisconsin that decided 

j to return to the McGuffy readers. The McGuffy readers without ques- 

I tlon promote good, solid middle-class American values. Certainly 

I I am not opposed to these values. But In the present day we must 
I also regard the trend toward culturally Integrated materials. These 
j are an Indication of where we stand right now In the world, not of 

j where we stood when the McGuffy readers were popular. 

) 

I Some of you are familiar with materials which evolved In Detroit 
I which utilized pictures In which both white and Negro families were 

j depicted. The materials might have been better. Incidentally, If 

j the Negro family was pictured In a slightly more realistic setting, 

j In the Detroit books they are shown as a very nice suburban family. 

I Although this may provide a goal. It Is currently not very realistic. 

I On the other hand, reaction to the more realistic situation of a 

t tenement dv/elllng with children dressed In such a way that their 

I shirts don’t quite meet their trousers could be expected to produce 

I violent objections from both the teachers and the children. 

j What this suggests to me, of course. Is that our materials should 

j Indeed be more realistic than they have been In the past but that 

I they should always leave room for aspiration. They should be 

I realistic while still defining the goals. In other words, children 

I want to aspire, and our materials should allow them to do this. 



I But to get back to the Initial point, moods are changing; times are 
i changing. Accordingly, the materials that we use must change also 
j In terns of the values and the cultures and the aspirations they 
I represent. In the Immediate future I believe the teaching of morals 
j In our reading materials Is going to be more direct. But l do hope 

I we don’t revert to the McGuffy readers where the story ended with a 

I moral and the student learned to recite this verbatum. More realls- 
I tic In our day are materials which do Indeed have a moral but which 

I use this moral to try to guide the chlldJs behavior. 

I 
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Thus we can expect our methods to change with the mood of the times, 
just as other things will change with the mood of the times. In- 
deed I am some#iat disturbed that we donst change our methods and 
materials enough. Generally when parents come to complain about 
what»s happening In the teaching of reading, I ask them to spend 
an hour or so In school. This generally takes care of the problem. 
Although at times I am disturbed because a mother returns and says, 
"Yes. It*s just like I remembered It. It lsn»t like I thought It 
was going to be at all.” Well I really hope that It lsn*t like 
mother remembered It . I hope that It has changed, and I am sure It 
has. Certainly many of the things we do today are held In common 
with what was done a generation cr two ago. But there have. In 
addition, been many changes. 

A third point to be made In this discussion is that the method used 
in teaching reading will depend on our view of the nature of the 
child and our view of the learning process. Our Idea of what 
children are and how they learn will certainly affect the way In 
which we approach the teaching of reading and what we provide for 
the child. This is best demonstrated by approaches which are called 
the Individualized reading approaches. The concept here is that 
reading is caught rather than taught. It is like a disease, and if 
you expose the children to it, they will catch it. Thus you should 
fill your room with good books and find topics that are Interesting 
to the children, and they in turn will obediently lead the teacher 
to what it is that she is supposed to teach the child. 




I 









The Individualized reading approach Is very much like what we at 
one time called the "child-centered school room” or child-centered 
teaching. The concept is based on the fact that each child Is in- 
deed unique and that his reading skills differ. Thus If we have 
thirty children, each one of them will represent a different degree 
of reading skill. Interest and capability. It follows then that 
each child ought to be taught with materials particularly adapted to 
his needs. 

The individualized approach neglects the fact that as the number of 
groups increase or as the number of teaching lessons increase, the 
amount of time that any teacher can spend with any one group or 
any one child decreases. Thus If you have thirty children in a 
slxty-mlnute period and if each child requires Individualized atten- 
tion, you can spend only two minutes per child. In these terms 
the method appears ridiculous. Yet It Is very seriously recommended 
and is, of course, being used effectively in certain instances. 

An Important factor is that the individualized approach has, of 
course, pointed up the need for trying to take care of each child»s 
differences to the extent that this is possible under the limitations 
provided by time, materials and teaching staff. Thus teachers are 
now more concerned with supplying a good library collection so that 
the children can read beyond what Is required for systematic instruc- 
tion. Thus this approach has Indeed added another dimension to our 
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I thinking. But we must ask how does a child learn to read? Does 
j he really learn to read simply by being exposed to materials, or 

I does he learn to read by a set of directive experiences which the 

1 teacher prearranges and makes sure that he experiences? My own 

I feeling is that for most children it is necessary to teach them 

1 reading skills. 

I 

I The fourth point that I want to make concerns the relationship be- 

I tween the methods and materials used and the nature of reading, 

j In order to determine this relationship, we must answer the question 

I of ”what is reading?” There is no mean argument currently as to 

j what reading is. The linguists and psychologists look upon reading 

I primarily as a matter of "breaking the code.” More specifically 

I they talk in terms of learning the relationship of the printed sym- 

j bol to the sound it represents. To the linguist and psychologist 

I this is reading, and when the child is able to do this, he has ac- 

I complished the objective. 

1 

j People who study reading outside of the linguistic/psychological 
I framework are also concerned with this aspect of "breaking the code.” 
j But they do not wish to do this at the expense of meaning and under- 
I standing. Certainly many of the first phases of the teaching of 

1 reading relate to the mechanics, that is, to the "breaking of the 

\ code;” and there is very little attempt to teach meaning or under- 

i standing. Many linguists feel that you must separate the two con- 

j cepts of mechanics and meaning. The teaching of the mechanics is 
I uppermost, and once these are mastered, attention can be given to 
j meaning . 

j Still another approach requires that we must not teach words at all 
j but rather that we must teach whole sentences, and, of course, the 

I major emphasis is being placed on meaning. In teaching the sentence, 

j one is concerned not only with the pronunciation of the word but 

j also with intonation and stress patterns, for these too contribute 

I to meaning. 

i 

j It follows, of course, in the minds of many that both approaches 
j properly utilized at the proper time can accomplish the greatest 

I amount. In other words, we must put mechanics together with meaning 

j so that the child emerges not only as a good reader but also as a 

j reader who understands what he is reading and who is capable of a 

I creative approach to language. 

I 

I One of my greatest successes in the teaching of reading related to 
I utilizing a Tarzan book which one of the children brought to school, 
j It contained fifty vocabulary words. Within a few days everyone in 
I the room could read, write and spell every one of those fifty words, 

j The class had learned them much more readily than twenty other words 

I that I had been trying to teach them previously. The difference, 

I of course, was obvious. The Tarzan words provide a basis for In- 
I terest and understanding, and its effect on the learning process was 

of 







amazing. This example illustrates the Importance of the Impact 
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interest on learning ability. Thus If you select materials solely 
based on "breaking the code" and If you sacrifice interest to this 
objective, a problem presents itself. 

The fifth point that I want to make in this presentation is that 
the method used to teach reading depends on our view of the nature 
of the regularity of English. If English is a regular language, we 
will teach reading in one way. If it is not, we must teach it in 
another way. The linguist, of course, maintains that English is a 
very regular language and even quotes figures in the area of 85 to 
92 per cent regularity. If it is indeed this regular, then you can 
teach reading in a certain way. If it is not this regular, you 
must make certain adjustments. 

Certainly any teacher of reading knows that the phonetic rules 
have many exceptions. A study that I did entitled "The Utility of 
Phonic Generalizations in the Primary Grade" which was published in 
the January, 1963, issue of The Reading Teacher attempted to deter- 
mine whether some of the things we teach about words in terms of 
their regularity are indeed true or whether they are only partial 
truths. This study involved the frequently used primary words and 
the rules listed in a number of books that use the phonetic approach. 

As a case in point, we took the rule that when two vowels are adja- 
cent, the first one is long and the second is silent. We found 309 

words which conformed to this statement and 377 which were excep- 
tions. Thus many of the rules we teach about English words simply 
aren’t so. Studies of this sort are now under way utilizing com- 
puters, and within the next two years we should have some very good 

information about the extent of irregularities in the English lan- 
guage . 

The last point I v/ant to make relates to the basal approach to 
reading which is the one widely utilized in the Minneapolis schools. 

There is no such thing as one basal approach. There are a good many 
differences between the basal systems that are being used, and some 
of the materials that I have here will demonstrate this. Initial 
reading Instruction, reading readiness and numerous other factors 
can affect the teaching of reading by the basal method. 

Finally, in response to a question from the group, it Is very diffi- 
cult to define reading, for reading is many things to many people. 

But if I were forced to indicate a definition for oral reading, I 
would have to include within this definition word recognition, com- 
prehension, study skills and oral reading. These are the four 
basic points which the word "reading" rvepresents to me. Any pro- 
gram for the teaching of reading must taike all four of these into 
consideration and must not neglect any one of them. This is not a 
very technical definition, nor is it a very concise definition. 

But it is most assuredly a practical definition and one which will 
be required to prepare our children for the challenges of the years 
ahead . 
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Curriculum Committee Meeting 
Citizen's Committee on Public 
Education 
April 3 } 1965 



NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TEACHING OF READING 



Professor Guy L. Bond 
Professor of Education 
University of Minnesota 



Editor's Note ; 

The final formal meeting of the Curriculum Committee 
was addressed by Dr. Guy L. Bond. His comments were 
so significant and summarized so succinctly the current 
state of the art and science of the teaching of reading 
that there was unanimous agreement to include his pre- 
sentation in this report. Since Dr. Bond's remarks 
were not available verbatim , they have been recon- 
structed with his approval from notes supplied by him 
and by members of the Committee. 



I. INTRODUCTION 



As many of you know, I have explored various projects over the 
years related to the teaching of reading. Recently an exten- 
sive reading research program has been organized with the 
objective of determining the effects of as many of the factors 
as possible which influence the teaching of reading. 

Needless to say, the method or the approach for the teaching of 
reading is important. However, there are many factors in 
addition. The background of the child, his readiness to learn 
to read, his cultural orientation, his intelligence, his 
emotional stability — these are but a very few of the factors 
which affect ability to learn to read. When one adds to these 
the fact that there is a distinct difference in learning^ 
capacity between boys and girls, that certain physical differ- 
ences such as visual perception may be important factors and 
that the teacher is at least equally as important as the method 
one starts to gain some insight into the complexity of the 
problem. 



II. FIRST GRADE READING STUDIES 



The project currently under way was conceived at a Carnegie 
Foundation- sponsored meeting at Syracuse University several 
years ago by members of the National Conference on Research in 
English. This conference was attended by twenty- seven people. 
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five of whom were connected in one way or another with the 
University of Minnesota. The attendees agreed that the objective 
of determining what factors are related to successful teaching 
of reading could best be achieved by a nation-wide study at the 
first grade level. As the project is presently constituted, it 
involves only first grade teaching. If it is to be completely 
effective, it will necessarily require a follow-through beyond 
the first grade; a decision relative to this will have to be 
made once the results of the present study are available. 

In addition to the major goal of exploring the effects of 
various methods of teaching first grade reading on the reading 
ability of the student, the study has another important ob- 
jective, namely, that of demonstrating that nation-wide re- 
search involving numerous research centers is feasible, par- 
ticularly if properly coordinated. Needless to say, coordination 
is facilitated by the use of computers which will make possible 
the answering of a long list of specific questions. 

The data collected in the study are to be analyzed at the 
University of Minnesota under the direction of Dr. Bond and 
Dr. Robert Dykstra. Results of the individual studies are to 
be available by December 31, I965, and of the combined data 
by December 3I3 19 ^ 6 . 

In the field of educational research the most active area of 
endeavor over the .last three decades has involved attempts 
to gain insight into the problems of the teaching of reading. 
Comparable data and conclusions from these numerous studies 
are not available, however, simply because each one is self- 
contained and is set up with ground rules unlike those used 
by other researchers. 

In the present study, funds for which have been provided by 
the U. S. Office of Education, there are twenty-seven research 
centers, each conducting studies which are self-contained but 
which have in common a uniform frame of reference. These 
twenty-seven centers were chosen from over a hundred submitted 
proposals for inclusion in the national cooperative study. 

Most of the twenty-seven centers are utilizing several approaches 
to reading. Cooperation and agreement in such areas as teacher 
selection, amount of time spent on reading, the mechanics of 
accumulating data, and other, important factors have surpassed 
all expectation. All-told this study involves twenty-five to 
thirty thousand students , about one thousand teachers and 
numerous schools and classrooms in a wide variety of socio- 
economic and cultural areas . 

The areas of the United States in which the studies are located 
give evidence to the variety of situations in which the re- 
lationships between the experimental variables and growth in 
reading are being studied. In each area an attempt to get an 
unbiased sampling of children, teachers, and economic circum- 
stances for each experimental variable group has been made. 
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The range of situations and rigor of controls are quite appar- ! 

ent to one who has had the good fortune to visit the independent 
research projects. A list of the directors of the projects is 1 

given below to indicate the regions of the United States in i 

which the independent studies are being conducted. I 

Elizabeth Anne Bordeaux^ Goldsboro^ U. C. (City Schools) 

Jeanne S. Chall, City University of New York 
Donald L. Cleland^ University of Pittsburgh 
Edward Pry, Rutgers - The State University, N. J. 

Harry T. Hahn, Oakland Schools, Pontiac, Michigan 
Albert J. Harris, City University of New York 
Robert B. Hayes, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 

Arthur W. Heilman, Pennsylvania State University 
Thomas D. Horn, University of Texas 

William M. Kendrick, San Diego County Department of Education 
James B. Macdonald, University of Wisconsin 
John G. Manning, Fresno State College 
Sister M. Marita, Marquette University 
Albert J. Mazurkiewicz , Lehigh University 

Roy McCanne, Consultant, Colorado State Department of Education 
Katherine A. Morrill, Moses Y. Beach School, Wallingford, Conn. 

Helen A. Murphy, Boston University 

Olive S. Niles, Springfield Massachusetts Public Schools 
Hale C. Reid, Cedar Rapids, T^wa Public Schools 
Robert B= Ruddell, Universit,^ of California 
J. Wesley Schneyer, University of Pennsylvania 
William D, Sheldon, Syracuse University 
George D. Spache, University of Florida 
Doris U. Spencer, Johnson State College, Vermont 
Russell G« Stauffer, University of Delaware 
Harold J. Tan^^zer, Hofstra University 
Nita M. Wyatt, University of Kansas 

Guy L. Bond, Coordinating Center, University of Minnesota 
Robert Dykstra, Coordinating Center, University of Minnesota 



The First Grade Reading Studies are, in fact, twenty- seven 
independent studies so well coordinated in research design, 
instruments of measurement, information gathered, and com- 
parability of data collected, that comparisons among the 
studies will be possible in ways that have not previously 
existed. The most unique characteristic of the First Grade 
Reading Pro j’ect is that it can also be considered one large 
study ^ since all of the data obtained in the twenty— seven 
individual studies will be fed into the Coordinating Center 
for further analysis, enabling the testing of many hypotheses 
that are not within the scope of any one of the independent 
studies nor in any comparison of the findings between any of 
the studies. 



The list of common data given below indicates the type of in- 
formation that will be available for the detailed study of 
the total analysis. These appraisals were chosen by the 
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directors of the individual projects at conferences conducted 
by the Coordinating Center, In addition to these common data^ 
each project will submit to the Coordinating Center all the 
unique data collected. Many studies will have overlapping 
unique appraisals that will Increase the scope of observation 
available for study in combined analyses. 

A. Common Data to be Gathered in Each Study 

1. About the Child 

Sex 

Chronological Age 

Mental Age (Pintner- Cunningham) 

Ethnic G-roup 

Amount of Pre-Plrst Grade School Experience 
Number of days absent during the experimental period 

2. Initial Test Data 

a. Prom the Murphy Durrell Readiness Test 

Phoneme Identification 
Cap ital*^ Letter Identification 
Lower Case Letter Identification 
Learning Rate Score 

b. Prom the Thurstone Tests 

Pattern Copying 
Identical Porm Recognition 

c. Prom the Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Word Meaning 
Listening 

3. About the teacher 

Sex 

Age 

Degree Held 

Type of Teaching Certificate 

Years of Teaching Experience 

Experience Teaching Plrst Grade 

Marital Status 

Number of Her Own Children 

Score on San Diego Teacher Attitude Scale 

Number of Days Absent During the Experimental Period 

Teacher Rating by Supervisors 








! 
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4 . About School Policies 



Number Enrolled in Class 
Length of School Day 
Length of School Year 

Number of First-Grade Rooms in Building 
Number of First-Grade Rooms in District 
Type of Library Facilities Available 
Per Pupil Costs 



5. About the Community 



Median Education of Adults 
Median Income 
Population 
Type 



6. Pinal Test Data 



Stanford Achievement Test 

San Diego Measure of Attitude Towards Reading 
(Certain other measures will be used for uniform samples 
from the population in each project.) 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test 
Gates Word Pronunciation Test 
Pry Test of Phonetically Regular Words 
Creative Writing Sample 



|1| Quality 



Creativity 



III. WHAT WILL THE STUDY TELL US? 



Certainly the study hopes to provide insight into the efficacy 
of the various approaches to reading when utilized under a 
wide variety of conditions. Other critical points will certain- 
ly include the all-important question of why boys have more 
difficulty in learning to read than do girls. Indeed, seventy- 
five per cent of the children who encounter reading difficulties 
are boys. 



The study will hope to determine how important is more emphasis 
in the school curriculum on learning to read. Also, for whom is 
this important? 



All-important is the question of when should systematic in- 
struction be started. Are there children who should start to 
read earlier than the age of six and, if so, how should they 
be taught? One of the things that the study has already indi- 
cated is that fewer children than was originally supposed can 
read anything more than a few words when they enter school. 
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This does not mean some children could not or should not start 
oo^rsad ©arlior# It simply points up th© need for answers to 
this all-important question. In some countries children start 
to read at the age of five. In others they start as late as 
seven or eight years of age. Experience in other countries 
may he helpful, although the problems of teaching phonetically 
spelled languages as opposed to languages such as English, 

which are only partially phonetically spelled, complicate the 
situation. 

Teaching reading to a child whem he is six years old is practiced 
commonly in the United States, Germany, Switzerland, Prance, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Japan and Austral ia-Sydney. 

On the other hand, England, Scotland, New Zealand, and Australia- 
Melbourne start at the age of five. 

pe teaching of reading is delayed until age seven in Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Russia and Finland. 

If we start earlier for some, and I believe that the evidence 
shows that we could and should, we will need techniques for 
finding those who would profit from an earlier starting age. 

More individual training approaches will be required, and a 
reappraisal of our prereading or reading readiness programs 
required. Special attention will have to be given 
to perceptual and visual factors and the extent to which these 
are developed in a given child. 

The most important concern of the study, of course, is Method. 
Under what circumstances is one method to be preferred over 
another? It is hoped that the study will provide important 
insight into this all-important question. 

There was a time when reading problems were related by edu- 
cators largely to the intelligence of the child. The advent 
of mass education taught us, however, that much more closely 
related to initial success than native intelligence are such 
factors as the perceptual ability of the child, his capability 
to give attention and his ability to adapt to the methods by 
means of which the learning is being presented. 

Thus children with below average intelligence may learn to 
read quite adequately, whereas others with very high intelli- 
gence levels may have extreme difficulty. An immediate con- 
j high level intelligence student with reading 

difficulties has emotional problems certainly cannot be over- 
looked. But it is far from a complete story. 

reading readiness, the ability to diagnose 
problems related to the classroom itself, the use of a wide 
variety of materials, the determination of the exact time at 
which the child is ready to learn to read, the possibility of 
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teaching boys differently from girls and the recognition of the 
fact that we should start to teach reading when it is edu- 
cationally and socio-economically most worthwhile are all 
factors which require definition. 

The teacher, the social attitude of the group as well as of 
the individual, native verbal fluency which is not necessarily 
related to intelligence, such physical defects as poor hearing 
and stuttering, the effect of siblings, a variety of socio- 
economic or cultural situations — these are all areas that 
the study will explore. 

Once the study is completed, it is hoped that we will have 
some insight into which method of teaching of reading is best 
for word recognition, for achievement of basic comprehension 
abilities, for the relationship of these skills to various 
types of comprehension, for creative writing, for literature 
appreciation, and for numerous other factors. 

We hope that the study will tell us which method is best for 
organizing the class. For example, what contribution to the 
teaching of reading can the ungraded primary make? What about 
the individualized approach to the teaching of reading? What 
other classroom factors are critical? 

We will hope that the study will tell us whether it is possible 
to bring the best elements of the various methods and approaches 
together into a composite method suitable for all children. Or 
do different groups of children profit moso from specific methods 
more or less designed for them? For example, is there one 
method which is best for a disadvantaged group and another which 

is best for a group which comes from a culturally sophisticated 
background . 

We will hope to know something more than we already know about 
the importance of teacher training. What kind of training 
should the teacher of reading have and how much training? Are 
teachers with a liberal arts background more competent than 
those with more of an education background? 

The influence of classroom size, the amount of money spent per 
pupil, the influence of the overall size of the school and the 
school system — these are all factors upon which the study 
should shed some light. 

In addition, the study is not overlooking the all-important 
problem of the "Hawthorne" effect — a term describing effect 
on the overall result of the enthusiasm a teacher demonstrates 
for the method she is using. This enthusiasm may vary from 
emotional involvement or prejudice to intellectual conviction 
and will affect the results accordingly. 
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The above discussion is intended to provide insight into what 
the study hopefully will tell us rather than to present in 
organized fashion what the objectives of the study are. But 
certainly, as already stated, a major objective relates to 
gaining understanding of the relationship between the method 
or approach of the teaching of reading to its efficacy as 
influenced by a broad spectrum of variables. 



IV. WHAT THE STUDY HAS ALREADY TOLD US 



Three conclusions have already evolved from the study. These 
are not necessarily major ones. Indeed they are conclusions 
which could well have been predicted to some extent prior to 
the time that the study was undertaken. Their importance is 
such, however, that they merit brief discussion. 

The study has told us already that every child who is involved 
is profiting. Because of this study each child will in all 
likelihood be a better reader than he might otherwise have been. 

The study has told us also that this is a very good way to pro- 
vide in-service training for teachers. The fact that the 
teacher is involved in the study means that she is learning 
more about the teaching of reading. She is gaining insight 
into it that she would not otherwise have gained; and, accord- 
ingly, she will emerge a better teacher. 



Finally — and the importance of this conclusion cannot be 
overemphasized — the study tells us that the difference in 
the effectiveness of teachers will be greater than the differ- 
ence in the effectiveness between the methods those teachers 
use. This points up the need for better training of teachers, 
but it also points up the fact that regardless of the method 
used, the greatest effectivity results if the teacher is 
skilled in diagnosing and treating individual student* s 
problems . 



V, THE METHODS AND APPROACHES TO THE TEACHING OF READING 

STUDIED BY THIS PROJECT 

The list of the experimental variables being studied indicates 
the scope of the enterprise and the number of individual pro- 
jects in which each variable is included as one of the several 
approaches. 



Basic Reading 
Language Experience 
Phonic Emphasis 
Linguistic Emphasis 
Initial Teaching Alphabet 



24 

12 

6 

6 



Emphasis 



5 
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Individualized Reading Emphasis 
Reading Readiness 
Audio-Visual Problems 
Role of Teacher Supervisor 
Approaches for Culturally 
Different 
Other approaches 

The Basal and Phonic Methods 



4 

4 

4 

4 

5 
7 



I The teaching of reading is far from an exact science , as the 

j above discussion has already well indicated. Accordingly 

I it is difficult to discuss precise "methods". If, however, 

I one were to talk in terms of methods, he may well mention 

I the phonic and word recognition methods which have evolved 

j over the years and which have been used most widely. 






I do not consider these as necessarily distinct methods. The 
issue of the relative emphasis which should be given to 
phonics and to more diversified teaching methods of teaching 
word recognition is still a lively topic. Controlled research 
comparing the two methods, however, has been practically 
nonexistent because of the general agreement among reading 
experts that a combination of these methods is essential. 

As a result, diversified method without phonics or pure 
phonics programs are difficult, if not impossible, to find 
and the controversial issue of phonics OR diversified 
methods has been largely relegated to the popular press. 
Research Interest in the area is now focusing on not whether 
or not phonics should be taught but how they should be 
taught, to what extent, and to what kinds of pupils. Or 
more exactly, the focus is now on how the many meaning, 
phonetic, structural and rapid perceptual aids to word 
recognition can be most efficiently taught to pupils of 
varying capabilities and linguistic backgrounds. 

Current debate, for Instance, centers on the relative 
efficiency of teaching phonics and other word recognition 
aids by means of what have been termed the synthetic and 
analytic approaches. In the synthetic method the child 
learns the regular graphemlc representations of sounds and 
then is helped to synthesize the sounds into words. The 
analytic method, on the other hand, proceeds from an 
analysis of the whole word which is then broken up into its 
pronounceable units . 

A longitudinal study was reported by Bear who compared 
matched groups of first-grade pupils who were^taught by the 
analytic and synthetic approaches to phonics. In this 
study seven classes of first-grade children were taught 
phonics using the Hay-Wlngo program, a synthetic program 
in terms of the definition above, and seven comparable 
classes were taught beginning reading using the analytic 
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approach to phonics as outlined in the manuals of the Row 
Peterson materials, with the only difference being in the 
approach used to teach phonics. At the end of one year of 
instruction in reading, differences in performance on the 
Gates Primary Reading Tests and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test favored the group using the S 5 nithetic approach to 
phonics. A follow-up study of the pupils after they had 
completed the sixth grade found that the group which had 
utilized the synthetic method of phonics in the first grade 
was significantly superior in performance on the vocabulary 
section of the Gates Reading Survey although no differences 
were found between the groups on the Comprehension and Speed 
sections of the test. 

On the other hand, a study reported by^Morgan and Light 
appears to contradict these findings. Using randomly 
selected groups of fifty boys and fifty girls from two 
schools, one school of which used the Phonetic Keys to 
Reading while the other used the Scott Poresman 
basal program, the investigators compared reading programs 
in the third grade. Results of testing with the Gates 
Reading and California Achievement tests favored the Scott 
Poresman basal materials with it'i analytic approach to^ 
phonics. These two studies reflect the lack of unanimity 
among research findings concerning the proper way in which 
to teach phonics and the amount of emphasis to devote to 
this aspect of a word recognitiDn program. 

Recent attention in beginning reading has revolved around 
the issue of how to attack the problem of best preparing 
children to cope with the many inconsistencies in phoneme- 
grapheme relationships in English. In the recent past, 
reading materials generally have been produced with little 
attempt to control beginning vocabulary from the standpoint 
of sound-symbol relationships. There has been little 
effort to introduce only those words whose sounds are 
represented more or less consistently in writing. In the 
past few years, however, interest has been renewed in the 
possibility that a maj'or reason for early difficulties in 
reading is the relative inconsistency of our alphabetic 
code for transcribing speech. Bloomfield and Barnhart 
have attempted to simplify the process of learning to read 
by introducing in the early stages of reading only regularly- 
represented words. 3 Fries has prepared^^^beginning reading 
materials of a somewhat similar nature.^ Research is needed 
to determine whether or not this control of vocabulary is 
wise in light of the multitude of inconsistencies which the 
child will encounter in later reading. Sister Mary Edward 
attempted to find some preliminary answers to this question 
by comparing groups of fourth-grade pupils from the parochial 
schools of Detroit, Michigan and Dubuque, lowa.^ The 
Dufeuque schools used a composite basal method alone while ^ 
the Detroit system utilized a modified linguistic method in 
addition to a composite basal approach. When measured by 
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a variety of reading tests at the beginning of the fourth 
grade, the group using the linguistic materials in addition 
to the basal program performed significantly better on a 
majority of the tests. Hovjever, the question of whether 
or not materials with only ’’regular” words such as the 
Bloomfield -Barnhart materials should be used as the basic 
program in beginning reading instruction has not been 
adequately investigated. 

B. Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) Approach 

The ITA approach to the teaching of reading recognizes that 
English, like all languages, is linguistic and thus does 
have sounds attributable to various print symbols or com- 
binations of print symbols. The fact that these sounds are 
not always uniformly designated or spelled by print symbols 
creates a problem -- the most important problem associated 
with the phonetic approach to the teaching of reading. Thus 
five out of every eight words in the dictionary must be 
respelled so that the adult mature reader who uses the 
dictionary can work out the pronunciation of the word and 
relate it to its spelling. Indeed, many of the commonly 
taught phonetic verbalizations are effective less than half 
the time. One favorite illustration is the generalization 
that ’’when two vowels go walking, the first one does the 
talking.” This means simply that the first vowel is long 
and the second one is silent. The fact of the matter is, as 
shown by Dr. Clymer in a classic study, that this works 
only forty-seven per cent of the time. We teach the rule 
in phonetics, however, because it applies more often than 
any other generalization that could be made about this 
situation. 

To be sure, certain generalizations do work one hundred per 
cent of the time. Thus a ”k” before an ”n” is silent. But 
there are, I believe, only about forty words in the diction- 
ary to which this may be applied, and only about five of 
these words are in a basic vocabulary of the type intro- 
duced in the early grades. 

One approach to circumventing this problem is the initial 
teaching alphabet (ITA) approach. This approach involves 
a new orthography, one in which more characters are added 
to our alphabet. Thus instead of a twenty-six letter 
alphabet, the student learns a forty- three character 
alphabet. These forty- three characters each have specific 
sounds and provide sufficient sounds to take care of our 
language. In addition to using these forty- three characters, 
the children learn to use diacritical marks. Thus if the 
vowel is long, they place a ’’long mark” — i.e., the 
proper diacritical sign — over the vowel. Similarly 
short vowels are designated as such. After the children 
learn to read and write with these symbols and marks, they 
are switched to the regular alphabet. 
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It is an interesting point that the Japanese decided to 
teach reading utilizing a newly constructed alphabet with 
forty-five phobes or letters* These letters ^ each of 
which have specific sounds ^ are comoined to form words 
which previously had been represented by the extraordinarily 
complex Chinese symbols* The new alphabet is taught in the 
classroom in Japan, one of the most literate nations in the 
world. They soon found, however, that they needed to teach 
word recognition by a diversified approach if they were to 
avoid certain types of reading difficulties. 

Thus far children subjected to the initial teaching alphabet 
approach seem to learn very readily. One cause for concern, 
however, is that children who learn this way tend to be 
more analsrtical and thus become word-by-word readers. In 
other words, the problems associated with the phonetic 
approach to reading, the worst result of which is exempli- 
fied by the reader who actually moves his lips as he sounds 
out each word, tend to be intensified by the initial teach- 
ing alphabet approach. A second cause for concern relates 
to the conversion of the forty-three character alphabet to 
the standard alphabet. In the course of doing this, will 
the children be able to spell accurately or will they take 
with them patterns which cannot readily be converted to 
conventional spelling? 

The study under way will hope to provide insigjit into these 
questions . 



C. The Linguistic Approach 

The linguistic approach to the teaching of reading recog- 
nizes the irregularity of our language and attempts, in 
systematic fashion, to provide the child with the ability 
to cope with these irregularities. 

The linguistic system comprises a four-stage approach. In 
the first stage the child is tau^t to distinguish print 
signals, that is, letters and combinations of letters to 
which specific sounds may be attributed. Thus the child 
learns to differentiate between the various letters of the 
alphabet and between the various letter combinations. 
Unlike the phonetic approach, however, he does not learn 
to sound out these letters or letter combinations; he 
merely learns visually to dist.? ^uish them. Thus the 
linguistic approach stresses the fact that you must see 
letters or letter combinations and see them effectively 
in order to associate them with spoken language. 

In other words, the linguistic approach is concerned with 
words as codes. Since a large body of English words are 
indeed spelled regularly, why not teach the rules relating 
to the sound patterns and to the alphabetical symbols or 
groups of symbols which apply to this large area in which 
there are no exceptions. But, unlike the phonetic method, 
the linguistic approach stresses visual discrimination 
before it relates letters or groups of letters to sound 
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child learns to see that there is a 

After he can distinguish 

this difference visually, he is taught rules which allow him 
to pronoimce these words. 

Thus in the second stage, regularly spelled words are intro- 
duced, such as fat, cat, and hat -- l.e,, words which are 
related and easily learned utilizing rules. 

The third stage involves the Introduction of the semi- 
regular words where the child uses rules in addition to some 
recognition of irregularities. Finally completely irregular 
2*^® introduced with the hope that hy this time the 
Child has enough background to cope with these. 



There are many variations of the linguistic approach, In- 
cluding one, commonly termed the semi- linguistic approach, 
in which certain Irregular words are tau^t by sight at the 

this approach linguistics combines both 
the basal and phonetic methods, 

^nst be pointed out that this approach is not very ex- 
citing or stimulating, particularly to the very bright 
student. St^ctural approach, like linguistics, may indeed 
limit a child s creativity. Also, of course, many useful 
words do not fit into the regular pattern which strict 
linguistics require, and accordingly their Introduction 
must be delayed. This again tends to limit the child's 
experiences in reading and his relationship with reading 
to his experiences outside of the reading class. 

The modified lin^lstlc approach tends to overcome the 
criticism that linguistic teaching is sterile since it 

teaching of those words at the start 
which are regular. The modified approach introduces 
irre^lar words which are learned by sight and which make 
possible better content and meaning, 

® • The Language Experience Approach 

The language experience approach is a new method whose 
purpose is to develop a closer relationship between sped.king, 
listening, reading and writing. Here the teaching of 
reading is not an end in itself; rather it is related to 
the rest of the child's world in the hope that reading 
will become meaningful and that the child will be so inter- 
ested in it that its learning will proceed naturally. 

In this method the child is encouraged, first of all, to 
talk and to relate experiences. The teacher, of course, 
must help him to gain experiences and to learn how to 
relate them. The child accordingly builds up a vocabu- 
lary from words which relate to these experiences. This 
vocabulary is collected by the teacher and used as a basis 
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for word recognition. Normally, of course, the recognition 
of these words which relate directly with the child* s ex- 
periences is easily achieved. 

At the same time the teacher encourages children to tell 
stories which she takes down in writing. These stories 
are typed and distributed to the class to allow each child 
to read what has evolved from incidents experienced and 
related by the students themselves. Once the student has 
mastered these simple stories, he is ready to start using 
textbooks . 

At first the language experience approach utilizes the 
basal method and some linguistic techniques, but very 
little of the phonetic approach. Its great virtue is that 
it relates achievement in a very important skill — reading — 
to the child *s experiences and to his emotional involvement 
in these experiences. Modern psychologists have pointed out 
numerous times that learning is most effective when it can 
be related to emotional involvement. The language experience 
approach tends to do this. 

The results thus far indicate that the environment in class- 
rooms using this approach is stimulating. Children become 
highly creative writers. How well these children actually 
learn to read, however, remains yet to be seen. The in- 
structors who teach by this method are very busy people, 

since the method makes great demands of the teacher’s skills 
and time. 



THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 



As has been mentioned several times already, the role of the 
teacher in the teaching of reading cannot be overemphasized. 
There is more and more evidence that a diagnostic approach 
to classroom instruction can be the critical factor which 
determines success, failure, average results or superior re- 
sults. The individual who teaches reading must be trained to 
diagnose the reading needs and correspondingly the instructional 
needs of the youngsters. Every study in the present research 
will undoubtedly demonstrate this, indicating that the differ- 
ences between experiments and controls are never as great as 
the differences between teachers. The teacher is the critical 
element in the teaching of reading. ’ 




^alysis of the factors which lead to a teacher’s success 
indicates invariably that the teacher’s skill in analyzing 
reading growth to locate individual instructional needs is 
the key. Having analyzed these, the teacher must then make 
provision for the type of instruction which best fits the 
child’s need. When the teacher discovers a word-by-word 
reader or one who is over-articulating, she must work with the 
child in building vocabulary background and concept development. 
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If. on the other hand, she discovers a child who has good 
ansilytical skills but is insffsctiv© in using contsxt and 
other meaning clues, she must work to remedy this defect. 
Another child may have a limited vocabulary and accordingly 
will require vocabulary building. Still another may read 
rapidly but with inaccuracies because his word perception 
techniques are faulty. Obviously, emphasis on skills is 
required here. 

It is problems of this sort which provide the challenge to 
colleges of education. For it is here that the teacher's 
training in the diagnostic approach to the teaching of 
reading must start. Indeed the diagnostic approach is 
frequently described as one of the important approaches to 
the teaching of reading. 

Admittedly, the diagnostic approach is a difficult one. It 
makes great demands on the teacher and relies heavily on the 
teacher's experience. This points up the need for classrooms 
made up of a small number of children who stay with the^ 
teacher for a long period . The fact that the approach is 
a difficult one, however, should not cause us to shy away 
from it. The demands of the modem world have made diffi- 
culty almost a value in itself. Our society is so complex 
that nothing worthwhile can be achieved without difficulty. 
This applies also to the teaching of reading. When we ex- 
plore the factors under study in this research project, we 
are attempting to provide a basis for ameliorating the 
difficulties which a complex modern society has placed 
upon reading. 
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APPENDIX C 



A SUMMARY STATEMENT OF THE 
MINNEAPOLIS ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING PROGRAM 

Prepared by 

Miss Mildred Carlson , Consultant in Elementary Curriculum, 

Minneapolis Public Schools 
for the 

Curriculum Committee of the Minneapolis 
Citizens Committee on Public Education 
December l6, 1963 

BASIC AGREEMENTS ABOUT READING 



Reading is knowing what the author is trying to communicate. 
It IS getting meaning from and putting meaning into reading 
ina“t6riQ;l ■that ^ is in'taras'tmg and us6ful • Rsading involv6S 
both recognition and meaning of words and phrases and fusing 
these elements of meaning into a chain of ideas. 

Children differ from each other in their amount of growth 
potential and in their rate and style of growth 3 they also 
differ in growth patterns within themselves in various 
areas of development. Children of the same age will vary 
in reading level of development and in command of particular 



As needs of individual children (needed skills or needed 
challenges) are observed and studied, the reading program 
will provide for: 

1. Flexible grouping according to skill needs, common 
interests, and individual interests as well as total 
class experiences. 

2. A variety of materials at different reading levels. 

3« Selection of methods that will provide the motivation 
and skill development necessary for continuous progress. 

Children should have a balanced reading program that 
provides for: 

1. Continuous development of reading skills and abilities. 

2. Reading skills particular to the content areas. 

3. Experiences that extend literary appreciations, 

4. Opportunities in personal reading. 

The developmental reading program should provide for all 
children to the limit of their abilities experiences that; 

1. Create a desire to read and an appreciation of what is 
read. 
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2. Broaden and deepen reading interests. 

3* Develop skills of comprehension. 

4. Develop a flexible attack to word recognition. 

5. Develop essential study skills. 

6. Develop the ability to read orally for self and 
group satisfaction. 










I 





Foundations for reading are laid through the development 
of concepts in multi-sensory experiences. These concepts 
develop throu^ experiences, the children's verbal or 
other expressions of meaning inherent in the experiences, 
the reappearance of concepts in new situations where 
children must transfer understandings and/or reorgeinize 
ideas because of new elements. 

These experiences occur before the children enter school. 

The kindergarten and first grade programs provide for 
these kinds of experiences. Throughout the elementary 
school there are new concepts that must be developed if 
the children are to understand as well as pronounce 
words that represent a new concept. 

Comprehension is a myriad of skills which need to be directlv 
taught, for example: 




I 




i 1. Selecting the main idea(s) . 

i 2. Finding supporting detail. 

I 3. Anticipating and predicting outcomes, 

j 4. Noting comparisons and contrasts. 

5* Understanding relationships and implied meanings. 

I 2* Differentiating between fact and opinion, 

i 7. Assessing authenticity. 

1 8. Drawing conclusions, 

j 9^ Making generalizations. 

i 

j Children learn to recognize and pronounce new words through: 

1 1. Sight recognition, 

j 2. The meaning of the word in context. 

I 3* The recognizable word parts or structure. 

I 4. The sounds or phonetic elements. 

I 5. Syllabication. 

6. Dictionary aids, 
f 

I Children are encouraged to use separate or combined 

j approaches to learning new v/ords, to be flexible in their 

I use of the different skills they have learned. 

I Foimdation learnings for study skills are developed in the 

j early elementary grades as children: 

I 

J 

I 

f 

i 

i 
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I 

I 1. Locate different kinds of books. 

I 2. Locate stories or information within books, 

i 3* Find information from pictures ^ charts ^ graphs ^ maps. 

! 5 . Organize their ideas for presentation to others. 

! In the later elementary grades^ children develop increas- 

ingly independent study habits. They learn to: 

1. Use reference and library skills in the location of 
information. 

2. Select appropriate resource materials. 

3. Organize pertinent information in notes ^ outlines, 
summaries . 

4. Interpret maps, graphs, charts. 

5. Develop and/or use bibliographies. 

Reading in the content areas demands particular skills. 

Special vocabulary needs to be identified. Background 
experiences - real or vicarious - help to develop or 
clarify concepts. The author’s organization of content 
may need to be noted. 

Differentiated experiences need to be planned to provide 
the right challenge for all children - experiences that 
are : 

1. From books at many different reading levels. 

2. With materials other than books to be read. 

Some children may make continuous progress in reading but 
learn to read more slowly than others. They are sometimes 
referred to as delayed readers. 

Some children do not learn to read as well as their 
potential would seem to predict because of factors that 
impede their learning. Some of the common causation 
factors of disabled readers a.re : 

1. Vision, hearing, or speech difficulties. 

2. Neurological disabilities. 

3. Personality structure. 

5 . Emotional problems. 

5. Sociological backgrounds. 

6. Educational backgrounds. 

i 

Usually a cluster of factors impede the reading progress 
of these children. 

i 
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